The Twentieth Century : June 1956 


To our Readers 


Summer is coming at last, as even the most pessimistic 
Cockneys must admit, and in our island sunshine is always a 
cheerful thing. Theoretically we highbrows like to sit reading 
and writing under the trees — whenever we can make the 
twenty-mile journey to get out of the city. And this pleasure is 
suggested by Bawden’s drawing on our cover. 


There are two other reasons that help to make us cheerful. 
One is that we have now emerged from the dark night of the 
soul of our Mental Health number. In that we said a lot of 
things that we felt ought to be said, but many of the facts we 
learnt were grim and gruelling and we are glad to return once 
more to less depressing matters. The other is that, whatever 
doubts we may have about the political future, things aren’t as 
bad this summer as last, the Apocalypse is just a little further 
round the corner. We have become accustomed to living under 
a deadly cloud, but what a relief when it shows the faintest sign 


of thinning. 


This is an ordinary miscellaneous number which may relieve 
the minds of those of you who dislike the principle of special 
numbers. We have a centenary, of course, this month as last. 
Then it was Freud. Now it is Shaw. Whatever Shaw’s 
literary merits, which many of us feel are highly debatable, no 
one will deny the crucial importance of the Fabian movement 
with which he was so closely associated. For it was a thing 
unique in modern history and peculiar to English political life. 
For the rest, we range from Croatia to the Irish Republic, from 
the outspoken England of Byron’s day (and how!) to the soft- 
pedalled England and New England of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and Emily Dickinson (one wonders what either of 
those two woman poets would have made of the ferociously 
terre a terre ‘Don Leon’). And there are bird’s eye views of things 
in Italy, Spain and in other corners of the world. 
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A Personal Comment 


Writers, Artists, and Dull Facts 


Bernard Wall 


is Mr Arnold’s article in this number on the Webbs and 

Shaw. Shaw (and H. G. Wells) were literary men who 
had an enormous influence on English politics but in a peculiar 
or indirect way. This set me thinking about the low standing of 
literary men in English public life to-day. At the same time, as 
I write, I have a hangover from an international literary con- 
gress I recently attended in Italy. At the congress I was 
reminded of a confusion between artistic and the political 
values which sometimes seems to arise in countries where 
literary men enjoy more public admiration and are more 
active politically than here. 

To explain what I mean I may be permitted to go back to 
the Spanish Civil War about which so many writers and artists 
became worked up amongst us. The Spanish Civil War was a 
sort of Dreyfus case in England, a large abscess of claims and 
lies. But the atmosphere of those (to us) remote days of the 
thirties is still breathed on the Continent although the subjects 
people concentrate on are different and new. 

The importance of the Spanish Civil War outside Spain lay 
in the fact that we in the Atlantic countries were treated to 
the full impact for the first time of the two biggest propaganda 
and lie machines that the world has ever known — the 
Russian and the German. The ‘intelligentsia’, if this word 
can be used for novelists, poets, dons, painters and musicians, 
and so on, was pathetically defenceless against the plague 
of lies. Very few knew anything about Spain, they had never 
been there; they knew little or nothing of the languages or 
histories of various kinds of Spaniards. And what a peculiar 
country Spain is. Ruthless and prodigiously brave in war the 
Spaniards seem as undisciplined and as eccentric to the West as 
the Irish. What other country would have had vast bodies of 
Anarchist workmen marching to a front in the name of the 


Ts notes that follow were prompted by two things. One 
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abolition of law, against compact bodies of Carlist peasants 
prepared to die for a peculiar branch of a monarchy which is 
anyway extinct? The result of course was heroic and utterly 
disastrous. Most of us nowadays don’t like Franco, yet at the 
same time think it would have been even worse to have had a 
Soviet republic at the entrance to the Mediterranean. 

A large body of our intelligentsia was in fact taken in by the 
very character of its idealism. The disillusionment with the 
Communists and their friends which was so vividly expressed 
by writers such as Orwell, Koestler, Spender and Borkenau (an 
underestimated commentator) came too late to prevent an 
enormous expenditure of energy and even an addition to the 
bloodshed. But this is only a secondary interest to-day. What is 
more instructive is to note the difference between attitudes then 
and attitudes now. Those of the generation that was once 
bitten are twice shy. In the course of a conversation with much 
younger men the other day I was interested to see no trace of 
that passion that ran as an undercurrent in the ’thirties, or of 
the spirit of those incendiary books, then ‘written in blood’, 
about what ought to be done with the world — the typical 
Panacea books by private hunchsters. When I mentioned that 
long past phenomenon the younger men dismissed it as ‘senti- 
mental’. 

I don’t want to forestall here a subject we hope to discuss 
later in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, but I would like to 
mention one aspect of it that bears on the state of mind of the 
‘intelligentsia’ in Europe still to-day. In England our own war 
introduced us to a new kind of reality. My own jobs, for instance, 
were exclusively to do with Italy, but the essential thing was 
that one had to get the facts right. My private views of Italian 
wines or girls would just not have been interesting to the 
Admiralty, so to speak, and no one would have thanked you if 
you’d said there wasn’t a minefield in a place where there was 
one, or even vice versa. Irresponsible judgements could lead to 
people being killed. 

Such experiences helped to promote an emphasis on facts in 
England which is a traditional habit. We find guesses and 
hunches about political events utterly boring. We have our ears 
cocked for propaganda as if it were for buzz-bombs. If a Bul- 
garian sends to our review an article about some monster in 
Bulgaria who is pulling out the teeth of all the over-sixties in 
Varna, our immediate instinct is to ring up the Bulgarian 
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expert at Chatham House to find out if old Bulgarians have 
teeth, if there is any dentists’ equipment in their country, and 
so on. It seems the best way of preventing free discussion 
becoming merely silly. 

I have often been to international congresses about ‘culture’ 
since the war and I am nearly always struck by the effects of 
this peculiar orientation towards facts on the so-called ‘dele- 
gates’ from England (including myself) who are by and large 
so much less ‘intellectual’ than the French, say, or the Italians. 
French writers are the most intellectual of people but they are 
much keener on ideas than on facts. And this sometimes tells 
against them when they talk about politics as they easily do. I 
well remember a brilliant exposé I heard of our world situation 
by Maurice Merleau-Ponty. But he had got his political facts 
from the newspapers — and from French newspapers at that, in 
which the standard of objectivity is by no means high. Jean 
Paul Sartre is surely another writer who gets embogged by 
making judgements about events without really verifying the 
facts. Why do these philosophers not apply to politics those 
criteria of exactness and scholarship they demand from their 
pupils in their academic life? How comes it that Simone de 
Beauvoir can write a book about the United States that 
couldn’t be accepted by one minute by an intelligent traveller, 
not to mention a sociologist or a historian? The answer surely is 
because politics is a kind of free for all in which the ordinary 
rules of reasonableness don’t apply. 

I only mention the names of these three writers because they 
happen to be particularly well known. In both France and 
Italy one still comes across hundreds of others who seem to be 
still carrying on, and in much the same spirit, the old debate 
that stopped with us in 1939. One of the few times in my life 
when I found myself on a public platform was in heated words 
with a distinguished philosopher from Paris, a Communist 
Party member. I insisted on asking him how he knew that every- 
thing was well in Stalin’s Russia. As it turned out he had never 
been there any more than I had, and his answers weren’t about 
Russia but about Marxist doctrine, which is an entirely different 
thing. It was as though you asked a Spanish Inquisitor about 
the fate of people burned in the current year and he only 
countered with a benign smile. ‘My dear son, the Church 
teaches... .” 

The thing is that the Communist party propaganda machine, 
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Cominform or no Cominform, is still a powerful instrument of 
propaganda at the service of a state and it often meets with but 
weak resistance in university milieux on the Continent. It has 
achieved its purpose if it gets the wiseacres and knowing ones 
to say ‘the truth lies between the two versions’, thereby equat- 
ing on a moral plane the Soviet State systems with our own or 
the American or the French. But how often you hear distin- 
guished and learned men beginning their little comment on 
politics with the words: ‘Les Russes et les Américains . . .? and 
speaking of contacts with Russian literary men or artists as 
though they were really free. The time may come when they 
will be free, but so far Russian or Iron Curtain literary men who 


travel abroad are just state spokesmen. 
* * * * 


Of course, to generalize is always to torture one’s mind 
wondering whether one is being really fair. I don’t really know 
enough about politics except Italian politics, and that came 
about more by necessity than through interest. Montaigne’s 
little demon whispers in my ear that I may have fallen for that 
kind of smugness and national self-satisfaction that seems a 
characteristic of post-war England, and the only basis for the 
feeling is that our political system works as steadily as an old 
Rolls-Royce. On the other hand, has there ever been a time 
during which, politics apart, we have given our Latin neigh- 
bours so much credit as now? The idea that they are superior 
to us in many of the ordinary arts of living seems even to be 
spreading to the ordinary tourist in the Auto-Pullman. Com- 
pared with them is there not a widespread feeling that we some- 
how fail to live comfortably and in adult way in peacetime? 
Aren’t we developing a positive inferiority complex about 
mixed up English sex? And don’t we wish our governments 
would do just a little more to stimulate the arts as the French 
do? And isn’t London horribly ugly and unplanned compared 
with Paris and with Rome? Then, of course, what I say about 
dotty political immaturity in academic milieux on the Conti- 
nent is only one side of the picture (Que scai-je?). French literary 
men play a far more important part in French life than English 
literary men do in English life, and some of the most distin- 
guished of them, if a bit emotional, are surely on the right side. 
Think of the way people wait for Mauriac’s articles in the 
Figaro. He has far more folitical influence than any English 
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novelist or other writer has, he is altogether a more important 
fellow in his country than, say, Mr Forster is here. 

But if one went on writing in this vein it would be padding 
so as not to offend Latinophiles by a political assertion, and 
this I don’t think necessary. Besides, like many other funda- 
mentally non-political people, I have a secret hope that, ulti- 
mately, politics will wither away like Marx’s state. 


I have used the word ‘intelligentsia’ and the word ‘intellec- 
tuals’ because they are so common, but I don’t like them, for 
they sound tired and period-ridden, and also they are /oaded in 
the wrong way. The jargon word ‘intelligentsia’ seems to come 
from Russia and apparently means a body of people of which 
the individual members are called ‘intellectuals’. ‘Intellectuals’ 
seem to be distinguished from ‘politicians’ or ‘scientists’ or 
‘workers’ in a false sense. Surely many painters, poets and 
novelists cannot be called ‘intellectual’ as dons, for instance, 
can. Some, yes, but others work not with their intellects but 
more with their solar plexuses — think of D. H. Lawrence or 
Van Gogh. I sometimes fancy that the main historical import- 
ance of these words was to group together people who were well 
known in various walks of life so as to use them, by sleight of 
hand, to give favourable evidence on subjects about which they 
were utterly or largely uninformed. Great writer though he was, 
D. H. Lawrence’s views about what should be done in a given 
political emergency would surely be no more valuable than 
those of Marilyn Monroe. 














Shaw, The Webbs and The Labour Party 


Notes on Fabianism 
G. L. Arnold 


I 


Lloyd George announces his intention of going to Russia in 
the recess and will come back as a qualified admirer of the 
Soviet Republic. Austen Chamberlain, to whose lifeless voice 
and pompous intonation we listened over the wireless the 
other night, is booming Mussolini as the saviour of Italy 
and the originator of a ‘great and successful experiment’ in 
social reorganization. We regard Soviet Russia and Fascist 
Italy as belonging to one and the same species of Govern- 
ment; the creed-autocracy insisting on the supremacy of 
one social philosophy bringing unity to the people over all 
conflicting creeds and sectional interests. Russian Com- 
munism and Italian Fascism are both alike a reaction from 
caste or syndicalist anarchy. 


worth reading if they illuminated nothing but their 

author’s sudden conversion to one particular brand of 
totalitarian ‘creed-autocracy’. The book is, of course, far more 
than a record of personal disillusionment with the Labour 
Party and with ‘gradualism’. It is a huge quarry which his- 
torians will continue to mine for years to come. Mrs Cole has 
pruned the manuscript text, but enough is left to furnish the 
raw material for some pretty searching studies of what hap- 
pened to the British Labour Movement in the years of Mac- 
Donald’s two minority Governments, the General Strike of 
1926 (here represented as a ludicrous fiasco), and the great 
economic slump. And when those studies are written they will 
show that Labour’s growth to political maturity, whose slow- 
ness so exasperated Mrs Webb, followed a curious rhythm of 
alternate upward and downward swings, as though every 


Brew = WEBB’S Diaries for 1924-32* would be 


* Edited and with an introduction by Margaret Cole; Longmans, Green 
and Co. 25s. 
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advance had to be paid for by some colossal blunder and the 
consequent discrediting of another batch of leaders — until the 
diarist could stand it no longer, and at the age of seventy-three 
departed for a voyage of discovery to Russia. But although 
the reader of this fascinating volume is taken behind the 
scenes, they are not precisely the scenes of the working-class 
movement; here, one feels, is one section of the London 
political world reacting to processes beyond its control; when 
Mrs Webb comments on the General Strike, she is detached, 
aloof, almost an outsider: 


If it had not been for a few ambitious spirits like Bevin, 
egged on by middle-class theorists, there would never have 
been a General Council endowed with power to call out the 
whole movement. . . . 


There is a pleasant period flavour about an account of the 1926 
conflict, in which Ernest Bevin figures as a dangerous radical 
and Winston Churchill as a determined enemy of the working 
class. The General Council, alas, was inefficient — and that, in 
Mrs Webb’s eyes, was really the worst aspect of the whole silly 
business. Failure she could forgive, ineffectiveness never. 


The Government has gained immense prestige in the 
world, and the British Labour Movement has made itself 
ridiculous. A strike which opens with a football match be- 
tween the police and the strikers, and ends in unconditional 
surrender after nine days, with densely packed reconciliation 
services at all the chapels and churches of Great Britain 
attended by the strikers and their families, will make the 
continental Socialists blaspheme. 


True, this bloodless outcome showed that the country, unlike 
much of Europe, was eminently sane. But 


We are all just good-natured stupid folk. The worst of it is 
that the governing class are just as good natured and stupid 
as the Labour Movement! Are we decadent or is this growing 
alarm over the future only a reflection of my old age? I have 
lost my day-dreams, I have only the nightmare left — the same 
sort of nightmare I had during the Great War — that European 
civilization is in the course of dissolution. Sidney scoffs at 
my fears, ‘And even if Europe fails,’ says he, ‘there is always 
the USA -— a selfconfident and overwhelmingly prosperous 
race. The U S A may not be to one’s liking, but it is clear she 
is not going to develop our social disease — her will to wealth 
19* 
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and power is not going to be paralysed by social conflict and 
social disorder! 


A surprising solution for a very Fabian set of worries; but in 
the end the U SS R proved more attractive. 


II 


For an understanding of what Fabianism has meant one must, 
however, go back to Mrs Webb’s earlier writings. And here the 
point to bear in mind is that it took her a long time to abandon 
‘permeation’ of the ruling class in favour of Labour politics. 
On the whole, Labour’s development since those early days has 
borne out the Fabian expectation that the movement would 
gradually acquire a socialist character by the simple process of 
trying to find its way in the political world. Yet at the start this 
outcome appeared far from probable to the majority of its own 
leaders. Confidence in the inherently socialist nature of the 
new party was certainly not widespread; it was emphatically 
not shared by the Webbs, as their biographer has recently 
recalled with some emphasis (cf. Beatrice and Sidney Webb, by 
Margaret Cole, published by the Fabian Society, 1955): 


Permeation of the older political parties together had in 
fact failed as a policy by the end of 1905. Unless the new 
Liberal Government could be diverted into Socialism, which 
in view of its thumping majority and the inclusion in its ranks 
of politicians like Asquith and Winston Churchill was highly 
unlikely, the only future for the Socialists lay in the little new 
Labour Party with its membership of 30, mostly elected by 
agreement with the Liberals. But in 1906-14 the Labour 
Party was not Socialist — though it included Socialists — had 
no defined policy and no individual membership. It did not 
look at all capable of becoming the government of the country 
within measurable time, and though the Fabian Society had 
taken part in its foundation and was officially part of it, the 
leaders believed it to be of barely marginal usefulness, and 
some of the rank-and-file, particularly ardent Socialists who 
joined the Society during the Radical boom, came, under 
syndicalist influences, to regard it as an actual drag on 
working-class progress. 


It seems noteworthy that during this early period the Webbs 
saw the main obstacle to the adoption of socialist measures by 
a Liberal Government in parliamentary factors and in the 
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personal attitude of Asquith and Churchill — surely a remark- 
able tribute to their faith in permeation. But then permeation 
had, of course, gone pretty far during the preceding decade, 
although we learn from Mrs Cole that it had also run into 
obstacles. Generally speaking, 


the Fabian idea was if possible to convert future Ministers 
and persons in key positions to Fabianism, or, as that would 
not be possible in most cases, to station Fabian advisers at 
their elbows, and to persuade parties, groups, committees, 
councils or what not, to endorse pieces of a Socialist pro- 
gramme as it were unawares. For these purposes it did not 
matter in theory whether the persons or groups to be ‘per- 
meated’ were Tories, Liberals (or Anarchists!) ; the Fabians 
were ready to try their hand on anyone, and in fact the nine- 
teenth century history of British social development gave 
some colour to the view that, for bringing about separate 
pieces of social change, one major Party was about as hopeful 
as another. (M. Cole, p. 19.) 


Still, the principal efforts were for some time concentrated on 
the Liberal Party, if only because the politically conscious 
workers generally supported it. But by the ’nineties Liberalism 
had proved a broken reed. ‘Its zeal for reform seemed to have 
waned or vanished.’ Chamberlain had deserted to the Tories, 
and Liberals like Rosebery were toying with imperialism. 
‘Though the Fabians and the Radicals had by clever tactics 
forced upon the Party’s 1891 conference a policy of advanced 
social reform . . . they did not believe that the existing 
leadership would carry it out.’ Neither, it may be added, did 
Keir Hardie and the other leaders of the Independent Labour 
Party (to say nothing of the Social-Democrats under the 
‘Marxist? Hyndman), who were then beginning to make an 
impression upon the Liberals’ working-class following. It is 
evident in retrospect that the ’nineties were a turning-point, in 
that they marked the moment when the Socialist sects for the 
first time made genuine contact with those lower-echelon 
trade-union organizers who had hitherto been active on the 
Radical wing of the Liberal movement. It was then that the 
decline of Liberalism began, although the Liberal Party was 
still able to win elections. The whole process was subterranean 
and took time to work itself out. Since even now many of its 
aspects are shrouded in obscurity, it is not surprising that the 
contemporaries hardly noticed what was happening. The 
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Webbs were indeed aware that the Liberal Party had lost its 
impetus, but their immediate reaction was to look for recruits 
among the Tories! Mrs Cole is illuminating on this point: 


It seemed to some of the Fabians that there was much to 
be gained by bringing together in discussion Liberals of their 
way of thought and intelligent Tories who could be awakened 
to the inevitability of some social change, particularly if there 
could be added to the discussion civil servants and adminis- 
trators already inoculated with Fabian ideas. 

In this way was ‘permeation’ born; on the Liberal side its 
chief participants were Haldane and Edward Grey — and to 
a less extent Asquith; among the Tories the chief prize was 
Arthur Balfour, Prime Minister from 1902 to 1905, a philo- 
sopher-politician who always had great charm for Beatrice; 
and a good deal of the discussion took place at dinner parties 
in 41 Grosvenor Road — so convenient for the House of 
Commons. Beatrice was still not then a politician in her own 
right; she was a politician’s lady running a salon. But her 
personality was beginning to take on more and more impor- 
tance in the political world; Grosvenor Road was beginning 
to be a place which counted; and her Diaries show how much 
she enjoyed those evenings and lunches of discussion and 
high-principled semi-intrigue over the future of the London 
County Council, the London School of Economics, the party 
system, the Balfour Education Bill, and so forth — enjoyed 
them all the more, as she candidly pointed out, because the 
standard of living, of dress, and of general conversation was 
more like ‘what she was brought up to’ than that of Trade 
Unionists and their wives at Co-operative teas. 


With the Condorcets and Turgots of Britain’s future blood- 
less revolution thus on the threshold of power, the ruling 
oligarchy — if not the provincial middle class which for some 
time still preserved its faith in the established order of things — 
concurrently offered a more appreciative audience for writers 
like Shaw. Ifin a general way it can be said that the oligarchi- 
cal character of British political life before 1914 was the secret 
of Fabian ‘permeation’ — in what other country could those 
dinner parties at 41 Grosvenor Road have taken on genuine 
political importance? — there is a special sense in which the 
Shavian influence belongs to the picture of a society where 
power radiated outward from a small and highly concentrated 
circle in the Metropolis. The frequently heard comparison with 
the Ancien Régime is not altogether devoid of sense, especially if 
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one bears in mind that down to 1914 effective political control 
— for all the Lords’ loss of power in 1911 — was still vested in the 
very topmost layer of the old ruling class. This made for an 
ambience quite different from the ferocious intolerance charac- 
teristic of a ruling class recently arrived in power. The society 
which the Webbs were busy evangelizing was one in which the 
governing élite was beginning to feel uneasy — hence those 
dinners at 41 Grosvenor Road — but it was also one in which a 
group of reformers like the Fabians could exercise influence by 
becoming the intermediaries between the new social forces and 
the more intelligent representatives of the old order. Aristo- 
cratic liberalism was the counterpart of Fabian socialism; a 
situation not altogether dissimilar from that which enabled the 
physiocrats to play their part in the general decomposition of 
the old régime in France. Of course, as we all know, there has 
been a happy ending instead of a catastrophe; but this impor- 
tant difference belongs to the pathology of the body politic. In 
principle the réle of the Fabians before 1914 was not so very 
different from that of the physiocrats and their allies. It is true 
that no attempt was made to provide anything like an encyclo- 
pedia of the new Weltanschauung, although the London School 
of Economics did for a while become the source of a distinctive 
manner of dealing with social problems. Indeed, sociology it- 
self may be said to have been in part an outcome of the silent 
revolution: if the Fabians did not exactly invent it, they were 
at any rate among the first to perceive its relevance to subjects 
which had hitherto been treated in a hit-or-miss fashion; and 
it was this that gave them access to the higher ranks of the civil 
service, long before they had converted a single political leader 
of standing. 

It is relevant to note that no major deception was practised 
by the Fabians upon those whom they sought to convert, for it 
was part of their creed that socialization is a slow process which 
tends to transform the attitudes of ALL classes of society. On 
this point they differed, if not from Marx, at any rate from his 
doctrinaire British followers, and they certainly made the most 
of their tactical differences with Hyndman. But their inter- 
locutors were never left in doubt that behind their detailed 
reform proposals there lurked a more comprehensive scheme 
for reorganizing the body politic. It was precisely their achieve- 
ment before 1914 that the gradual and piecemeal assimilation 
of socialist, or at any rate, post-liberal, thought came to be 
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regarded by the leaders of the traditional parties as a means of 
avoiding wholesale socialization on the threatened Continental 
model. In this respect a Tory like Balfour was if anything a step 
ahead of a Gladstonian like Asquith, or a Radical like Lloyd 
George. There was of course a limit to all this, and it is obvious 
that the Webbs were slow to recognize it. But it is at least 
arguable that before 1914 they had no choice; Labour was 
neither strong enough nor socialist enough to present itself as 
an alternative to ‘permeation’. That at any rate was their 
belief, although it was plainly not shared by some of their 
younger followers. 


III 
In a society so delicately poised between oligarchy and demo- 
cracy, a writer like Shaw could manage to keep a foothold in the 
fashionable world, without ceasing to be an active Socialist. He 
has often been called the Voltaire of the bloodless revolution; 
in some ways he was perhaps closer to being its Beaumarchais. 
Certainly he lacked Voltaire’s hard-headedness. There is a 
streak of absurdity in Shaw’s political pronouncements which 
becomes overwhelming as time goes on, but is already notice- 
able in his earliest writings. Although remarkably well-read in 
economics, he was never hampered by an exact understanding 
of how things work in the political world, or indeed by an 
urgent desire to find out. That was the job of dull fellows like 
Sidney Webb. His own carefree flings at the established order 
have just that quality of irresponsibility which one does NoT 
encounter in Voltaire, who for all his egotism possessed a good 
deal of shrewd political sense. One cannot read Shaw without 
becoming aware how much it meant to him that he never had 
to face anything more perilous than an unfavourable review. 
Things were not as easy as that in eighteenth-century France, 
not even for a privileged critic like Voltaire — who after all lived 
in the shadow of the Bastille long enough to turn himself into 
a voluntary exile. If an expression of personal preference is 
relevant in this context, I would say that Shaw seems to me to 
be the greater writer: his best dramatic work (including Heart- 
break House rather than the absurdly over-praised Saint oan) 
will surely outlive his and our epoch, whereas Voltaire’s plays 
were unreadable and unactable even when they were being 
penned. Shaw’s pamphleteering is another matter. It has been 
praised by countless critics, and even an orthodox Communist 
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like Mr Maurice Dobb, who deplores his attachment to Jevon- 
ian economics, has a good word to say (cf. Bernard Shaw and 
Economics, collected in Aspects of Bernard Shaw’s Life and Work, 
1946) for his brilliance as a controversialist. Personally I am 
more impressed by his gift for ridicule than by his analytical 
powers. To say, e.g. that ‘the interest on railway stock is paid 
mostly to people who could not invent a wheelbarrow, much 
less a locomotive’ may be an adequate way of dealing with a 
writer like Mallock, but it does not tell us how public property 
is to be organized. Again, Mallock may have ‘confused the 
proprietary classes with the productive classes, the holders of 
ability with the holders of land and capital, the man about town 
with the man of affairs’. Did not Shaw confuse epigram with 
analysis? Who or what are ‘the productive classes’? Is every- 
one except the idle rich to be made welcome in the socialist 
commonwealth? In that case what becomes of the claim that 
socialism will give the ‘associated producers’ control over the 
means of production? If Shaw foresaw some of the difficulties 
inherent in the latter concept, he did not bother about them, 
unless one chooses to regard his subsequent penchant for 
totalitarian régimes as a belated recognition that the new society 
would have to embody a new governing hierarchy to take the 
place of the old one. 

The characteristic flavour of Shavian political thinking is 
already evident in so early a product as Tract No. 2, A Manifesto 
(quoted in Edward Pease’s History of the Fabian Society) : 


The Fabians are associated for spreading the following 
opinions held by them and discussing their practical con- 
sequences: 

That under existing conditions wealth cannot be enjoyed 
without dishonour or foregone without misery. . . . 

That a life interest in the Land and Capital of the nation 
is the birthright of every individual born within its confines. . . . 

That the established government has no more right to call 
itself the state than the smoke of London has to call itself the 
weather. ... 

That we had rather face a civil war than such another 
century of suffering as the present one has been. 


The last line is pure bravado, probably meant to show that the 
Fabians were just as revolutionary as their Marxist and 
Anarchist competitors in the 1880’s (this was before the era of 
dinners at 41 Grosvenor Road). The joke about the Govern- 
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ment and the smoke of London is Shavian all right, that is to 
say, it is an entertaining but misleading way of stating an 
important proposition. Examined coldly, its literal meaning 
evaporates faster than chimney smoke. The Government of the 
day, after all, was in complete control of all the powers vested 
in the executive, and thus by the usual criteria had every right 
‘to call itself the state’. It would have been more to the point to 
argue that the state defended interests at variance with the 
needs of society. As for the problem of enjoying ‘wealth without 
dishonour’, it was clearly not one that the average citizen 
could be expected to appreciate. But then Shaw was not ad- 
dressing himself to the average citizen but to Nietzschean 
intellectuals like himself, the vanguard of the new social order. 
They were to be rendered immune to the vulgar influence of 
bourgeois liberalism, with its catchpenny creed and its asinine 
optimism about the future. Shaw always disliked the Liberals 
more than the Tories, and his socialism had a Nietzschean 
ring even before Continental Europe began to sprout dicta- 
torial movements. “The Perfect Wagnerite’ was both a roman- 
tic and an authoritarian before his time. 
By the 1930’s he was ready for the new fashion: 


At the same time Signor Mussolini, banking on his belief 
that the people, out of all patience with the delays, obstruc- 
tions, evasions and hypocrisies of endlessly talking fainéant 
Parliaments, wanted not liberty (which he described boldly 
as a putrefying corpse) but hard work, hard discipline, and 
positive and rapid State activity: in short, real government, 
threw Constitutionalism to the winds and became at once 
an acknowledged and irresistible dictator. Similar coups d’état 
followed in Spain, in Yugoslovia, in Poland and Hungary, all 
proving that the old Liberal parliamentary systems, which had 
grown up in opposition to monarchical autocracy, and had 
brought to perfection the art of paralysing State enterprise 
under cover of preserving popular liberties, were falling into 
disillusioned contempt, and could be suspended or abolished 
without finding a single effective defender (Preface to the 
1931 edition of Fabian Essays). 


The note of exultation is unmistakable; so is the family 
resemblance with the earlier outburst about the smoke of 
London having no business to call itself the weather. Shaw 
never cared greatly about the mechanics of political change, 
provided it did away with the obstacles that stood in the path 
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of his vision. He was miles removed from Arthur Henderson’s 
naive conviction that all would be well once the House of 
Commons had become a ‘house of the common people’. And 
the élite concept was fused in his mind with the idea of a dic- 
tatorial short-cut that would usher in the new age at one 
stroke. At first sight this romantic notion looks out of place 
against the humdrum background of Fabian research work 
and committee-mongering; and, needless to say, it was not 
seriously entertained by the genuine theorists of the Society, 
for all that Wells imputed to them in the New Machiavelli. But 
there was just enough of the oligarchical about pre-1914 
Fabianism as practised by the Webbs — in a country still 
governed by a self-contained ruling class to whom notions of 
this kind were not foreign — for Shaw to be able to combine his 
romantic nostrums with his socialist pamphleteering and his 
genuine critique of existing institutions. It took the war of 
1914-18 and the attendant political upheaval to bring about 
a fusion of Fabianism with the new democracy of the Labour 
Movement, and in this process Shaw understandably took no 
interest and played no part. 


IV 


But the Webbs did. They are indeed generally held to have 
rendered their most striking service to the Labour Movement 
during and immediately after the 1914-18 war, when they 
helped the new party to find its feet politically and to adopt a 
socialist platform. The story of how this was done is both com- 
plex and fascinating; much of it is recorded in Beatrice Webb’s 
Diaries for the years 1912-24. “The Webbs did much to make 
Britain as we know it to-day. It is of absorbing interest to learn 
how they did this, almost wholly without official position or 
power,’ says Lord Beveridge in the preface to the volume. 
Their secret was that they were the chief intermediaries 
between the trade unions and the Government; hence a 
revival of those semi-secret confabulations at 41 Grosvenor Road 
in which the Prime Minister of the day came increasingly to 
figure. 

Lloyd George naturally makes many appearances, often 
at lunch or dinner, as with Haldane in March 1918 to discuss 
with the Webbs the machinery of Government, or in February 
1919 to discuss the constitution of the proposed Commis- 
sion on Coal Mines (Beveridge, op. cit., pp. x—xi). 
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Haldane subsequently joined the Labour Party and served in 
the short-lived MacDonald Government of 1924. Among the 
other visitors, Arthur Henderson turned out to be the most 
important. When he joined Lloyd George’s new Government 
in December 1916, the Webbs were far from enthusiastic. 
Beatrice’s diary entries indeed evince considerable disgust with 
all those Labour leaders who tended to accept Lloyd George’s 
offer of minor jobs in the Coalition Government: 


It is very difficult to analyse the state of mind of these men. 
The prospect of six offices with an aggregate income of 
£16,000 a year, to be distributed among eighteen persons, is 
a big temptation. . . . But I don’t believe that this pecuniary 
motive was dominant in the minds of the eighteen who voted 
for accepting office . . . their main motive . . . is the illusion 
that the mere presence of Labour men in the Government. . . 
is in itself a sign of democratic progress. . . . Neither as 
individuals nor as a class do Labour men realize that they 
are mere office-mongers when they serve with men of trained 
intelligence or even with experienced middle-class adminis- 
trators. It was this illusion that brought Clynes round; he 
argued that Labour must have some say in the terms of peace. 
Poor Labour men, they will not get much say in the terms of 
industrial peace at home, let alone those of the peace of the 
world! (December 8th). 

The Lloyd George government, announced to-day, is a 
brilliant improvisation — reactionary in composition and 
undemocratic in form . . . for the first time we behold Labour 
leaders in open alliance with Tory chieftains. . . . (December 
12th). 


What upset the apple-cart, and gave the Webbs their chance, 
was the February 1917 revolution in Russia, followed as it was 
by an outburst of pacifist sentiment that caused Henderson to 
fall in with the popular demand for the Labour Party to be 
represented at the International Socialist Conference in Stock- 
holm, in the summer of that year. When Lloyd George went 
back on his promise to issue passports for British Labour dele- 
gates to the conference, and climaxed this reversal by forcing 
Henderson to resign from the War Cabinet, he drove the 
strongest Labour leader of the period into the Socialist camp. 
The folly of this action became plain after the war, when the 
Labour Party turned its guns on the Liberals. In August 1917 
it seemed to be merely a question of Henderson’s vanity having 
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been hurt, but more was at stake, as Beatrice noted in a foot- 
note added in May 1918: 


We none of us realized the enormous importance of Hen- 
derson’s ejection from the Cabinet. We gathered afterwards 
that it was not so sudden as it appeared. He had apparently 
become aware, for some time, that he was a mere hostage for 
the good behaviour of Labour, and that he had no say in 
policy. At Petrograd he took himself seriously — at Stockholm 
he came under the influence of Branting and Huysmans and 
was converted to International Socialism as a way of ending 
the war. Hence he expected his colleagues, on his return to 
London, to treat his opinions with respect: instead of which 
they kept him ‘on the doormat’ while . . . they discussed his 


conduct. . . . He came out of the Cabinet with a veritable . 
hatred of Lloyd George, who insulted him at their last 
interview. ... 


Henderson was the Bevin of that generation, and it was his 
readiness to associate with the Webbs that enabled Sidney in 
1918 to provide the Party with its first detailed programme — a 
Socialist one. For all his personal dullness he is a more impor- 
tant figure than MacDonald, who made a reputation in 1914 
by resigning from the Chairmanship of the Parliamentary 
Labour Committee and taking up a pacifist position in regard 
to the war. (When challenged at stormy war-time meetings, he 
customarily fell back on Wordsworth: 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need for arsenals or forts.) 


The Webbs’ ability to draw Henderson into the Socialist camp 
after his quarrel with Lloyd George must be seen in the context 
of those continuing dinner parties with the Prime Minister, 
which went on right threughout the period. It was the secret of 
their amazing influence that they had one foot in each camp, 
and this réle in turn was made possible for them by the fact that 
oligarchic government gave way in 1914-18 to something 
more complex and less easy to define. It was not ‘Parliamentary 
democracy’, for Parliament was far from being democratic, but 
Westminster was gradually filling up with democratic elements, 
and the Webbs were there to guide them. In a sense this is still 
the réle of Fabianism, although the Society’s influence has 
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declined as the movement has become more mature and less 
dependent on its advice. 

For the spirit of the Webbs lingers. During and after the 
Second World War, Sir Stafford Cripps continued the tradi- 
tion. To-day his mantle (and Beatrice’s) has fallen on Mr 
Gaitskell, who for precisely this reason has such an irritating 
effect on Mr Bevan. Yet each needs the other. If party history 
were written by sociologists - Mr R. T. McKenzie has recently 
taken a considerable step towards this goal — it would be easier 
to trace the line of development from the pioneers to their 
descendants; easier also to account for those internal struggles 
that go back to the original fusion of the Socialist sects and the 
Labour Movement. The Fabians came to be of importance 
because they bridged the gap between oligarchy and demo- 
cracy, and because they did so at a time when the trade unions 
were beginning to lose faith in the ability of British capitalism 
to guarantee a rapid rate of development. That was all, and it 
was quite sufficient to ‘socialize’ the British Labour Movement, 
and — after the Second World War — British society as a whole. 
There were two important turning-points in the story: the first 
during the ’nineties, when the more active labour organizers 
in the constituencies began to turn away from the Liberals; 
and the second in 1917, when an important Labour leader was 
converted to Socialism. On both occasions the significance of 
what was happening was largely missed by all concerned. To- 
day when the story is pretty nearly finished — for one does not 
see how another chapter can be added — it is worth studying 
the record for what it discloses about the seemingly haphazard 
way in which unconscious social processes and highly articulate 
intellectual speculations can, under favourable circumstances, 
combine to produce something new and unexpected. For the 
Fabians in their way were as successful as the Marxists in 
launching a major political movement. Like the Marxists, too, 
they have in the end come up against barriers to further 
advance along the route originally chosen: the Welfare State 
has become the biggest obstacle to progress in the direction of 
Socialism. But that is another story. 














Croats in the Irish Republic 


Hubert Butler 


for educated people to handle them with nostalgic reverence. 

It is thought crude and undignified for a sophisticated man 
to take sides in a religious squabble, and it often happens that, 
the less he believes in himself, the more indulgent he is to the 
time-honoured beliefs of others. I have been reproached several 
times by sincere and civilized unbelievers for my efforts to find 
out the details of the vast campaign in Croatia in 1941 to con- 
vert two and a half million Orthodox to Catholicism. ‘Why not 
let bygones be bygones?’ they say, ‘if we rake these things up 
we'll merely start trouble at home and play into the hands of 
the Communists. And anyway, they are always killing each 
other in the Balkans.’ I once heard an ambassador in Belgrade 
argue like that, and indeed I have never heard a British or 
American official abroad argue in any other way. When in 
1946 I went to Zagreb and looked up the files of the war-time 
newspapers of Croatia in which the whole story was to be read, 
it was obvious that no foreign inquirer had handled them be- 
fore, and the library clerks regarded me with wonder and 
suspicion. 

Yet it seemed to me that for a man as for a community too 
high a price can be paid for tranquillity. If you suppress a fact 
because it is awkward, you will next be asked to contradict it. 
And so it happened to me when I got back to Ireland, and 
gave a talk about Yugoslavia, the country and its people, on 
Radio Eireann. I did not mention the Communist war on the 
Church, or Archbishop Stepinac, who had just been sentenced 
to imprisonment for collaboration with Paveli¢, the Quisling 
ruler of Croatia, and for conniving at the forced conversion 
campaign. I could not refer to the Communist persecution of 
religion without mentioning the more terrible Catholic perse- 
cution which had preceded it, so I thought silence was best. 
But silence did not help me. In the following week our leading 
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Roman Catholic weekly, the Standard, published a long edi- 
torial diatribe against myself and against Radio Eireann. I had 
not, it declared, said a word about the sufferings of the Church 
and its ministers under Tito and, by sponsoring me, Radio 
Eireann had connived at a vile piece of subversive propaganda. 
The officials of Radio Eireann, knowing I was no Communist, 
supported me, and finally the Standard, under pressure from 
my solicitor, agreed to print a long reply from me. I received 
the proof-sheets, corrected and returned them, but the reply 
never appeared. Months later, a muddled, amiable explana- 
tion reached me, and my friends said ‘let bygones be bygones’. 
I did. That is the way things happen in Ireland. 

But it became increasingly difficult to be silent. The foreign 
editor of the Standard, Count O’Brien of Thomond, published 
a little book called Archbishop Stepinac, the Man and his Case. It 
had an introduction by the Archbishop of Dublin, and com- 
mendation on the dust-cover from a couple of cardinals, 
Canadian and English, and half a dozen bishops and arch- 
bishops. Cardinal Spellman laid a copy of the book on the 
foundation stone of the new Stepinac Institute in N.Y., 
U.S.A., and told 1,700 schoolgirls, drawn up on a polo-ground 
in the form of a rosary, what they were to think about Croatian 
ecclesiastical history. Yet it seemed to me that there was a 
major error of fact or of interpretation, or a significant omission, 
on almost every page of this book. Meanwhile all the county 
councils and corporations in Ireland met and passed resolutions. 
Extracts from Count O’Brien’s book were hurled about, and 
fiery telegrams despatched to parliaments and ambassadors.* 
But the climax of my discomfort was reached when our 
Minister for Agriculture, Mr Dillon, addressing some law 
students, advised them to model themselves on Mindzenty, 
Stepinac and Paveli¢, who had ‘so gallantly defended freedom 
of thought and freedom of conscience’. Those who knew 
Yugoslavia were aghast, for Paveli¢, one of the major war 
criminals, was the Yugoslav counterpart of Himmler, and it 
was under his rule that the gas chamber and the concentration 
camp were introduced into Yugoslavia and the forced conver- 
sion campaign initiated. Clearly Mr Dillon was speaking in 


* In my own county town, Kilkenny, a muddled but enthusiastic alder- 
man insisted that Tito was in Dublin in the capacity of Yugoslav Ambassa- 
dor, and proposed at the Corporation meeting that he should be told ‘Get 
out, Tito!’ 
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ignorance, not in bigotry, but ignorance rampaging with such 
assurance and harnessed to religious enthusiasm is like a run- 
away horse and cart. It must be stopped before serious mischief 
results. 

I felt that the honour of the small Protestant community in 
Southern Ireland would be compromised if those of us 
who had investigated the facts remained silent about what we 
had discovered. In many Roman Catholic pulpits the sufferings 
of the Catholics under Tito were being compared to the long 
martyrdom of Catholic Ireland under Protestant rule. ‘Yester- 
day and to-day Herod abides.’ If we agreed that history should 
be falsified in Croatia in the interests of Catholic piety, how 
could we protest when our own history was similarly distorted ? 

In letters to the newspapers I replied to Mr Dillon and many 
others who had expressed similar opinions. A well-known 
Irish Jesuit, assuming a Yugoslav surname to lend force to his 
assurance, solemnly declared that there had been no forced 
religious conversions in Croatia, but I could find no one ready 
to argue the details. Mostly they quoted at me passages from 
Count O’Brien, or, on a priort grounds, accused me of vile 
slander. ‘The Catholic Church had always insisted that con- 
version must be from the heart. Ad amplexandam fidem Catholicam 
nemo invitus cogatur.’ | was alleging the impossible. 

Soon afterwards it was announced that Tito was to visit 
London, and in Ireland, as in England, various anti- Yugoslav 
demonstrations were arranged. My friend, Owen Sheehy 
Skeffington, a lecturer in Trinity College and now a member of 
the Irish Senate, invited me to a meeting of the Foreign Affairs 
Association, at which the editor of the Standard was to read a 
paper on ‘Yugoslavia — the Pattern of Persecution’. This is an 
undenominational society, with a tradition of free speech. The 
lecturer had never been in Yugoslavia, and I believe that all 
the others on the platform were in the same position; I decided 
that at the end of his paper I would try to make those points 
which he had failed, despite his promise, to publish for me in 
his paper. I would try to show how variegated was the pattern 
of persecution in Yugoslavia, and how misleading our crude 
simplifications could be. What followed has been told by Paul 
Blanshard, whom I met for the first time that evening, in his book 
The Irish and Catholic Power. It is enough to say here that the 
Chairman’s attempt to close the meeting at the end of the 
paper was ruled out, on a vote, as unconstitutional. I got up, 
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but had spoken only a few inoffensive sentences when a stately 
figure rose from among the audience and walked out. It was 
the Papal Nuncio, of whose presence I had been unaware. The 
Chairman instantly closed the meeting, and there was an 
appalled silence, followed by a rush of reporters in my direc- 
tion. They had understood nothing in the confusion. There 
was, consequently, some lively reporting, and two leading 
dailies quoted me as saying that the Orthodox Church, not the 
Communists, had initiated the persecution of the Catholics in 
Yugoslavia. In gigantic letters in the Sunday Express (Irish 
edition) I read: ‘Pope’s Envoy Walks Out. Government to 
Discuss Insult to Nuncio.’ 

Blanshard has described the measures taken against Skeffing- 
ton in Dublin and myself in Kilkenny. The persecution was of 
a familiar pattern, and I try to see in it not a personal hard- 
luck story, but material for a study in the modern indifference 
to evidence, but I think both of us knew that had we been less 
fortunate in our backgrounds we would have been ruined. 
Skeffington, the son of a father executed by the British in 1916 
— or, to be more accurate, murdered at the orders of a hysterical 
British officer —- is at his happiest when he is fighting, and 
shortly afterwards he had fought his way into the Irish Senate. 
For myself, I am grateful for the few inherited acres which have 
helped me to survive the disapproval of my neighbours. The 
immediate impact of it was shattering enough. All the local 
government bodies of the city and county held special meetings 
to condemn ‘the Insult’. There were speeches from mayors, ex- 
mayors, aldermen, creamery managers. The County Council 
expelled me from one of its sub-committees, and I was obliged 
to resign from another committee. Although my friends put up a 
fight, I was forced to give up the secretaryship of an archxo- 
logical society which I had myself founded and guided through 
seven difficult years. My opponents hoped that my liquidation 
would be decorous and quickly forgotten, but my friends and 
myself were little inclined to oblige them, and for a time our 
small society enjoyed in the metropolitan Press a blaze of pub- 
licity which its archeological activities had never won for it. 

I decided that before I resigned I would tell our two or three 
hundred members something about the forced conversion 
campaign in Yugoslavia. Much of the evidence, including the 
utterances of the Orthodox Church and its bishops, and Arch- 
bishop Shari¢’s Ode to Paveli¢é, with its sonorous denunciations 
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of Serbs and Jews, I put aside, because I was certain that it 
would not be believed. Finally, I decided to publish the long 
letter written by Stepinac to Paveli¢ on the subject of the forced 
conversions. I had translated it from a typescript in Zagreb in 
1946, and it seems to me a document of vast importance which 
deserves a prominent place in the annals of religious history. Its 
reception was disappointing. Many were confused by the out- 
landish names and inextricably complicated series of events, 
and I was taken aback when one friendly-disposed reader con- 
gratulated me on ‘my interesting article on Czechoslovakia’. 

There is in Ireland a historic loathing of proselytism. The 
well-meaning Protestants who plied the starving peasants of the 
west with soup and Bibles after the famine of 1846 have never 
been forgiven. I remember how when an old Protestant lady 
offered tea and sandwiches to our society on one of its expedi- 
tions some of our members ostentatiously fasted outside her 
front door, exchanging dark murmurs of ‘Souperism!’ Religious 
apprehensions as strong as these survive in Yugoslavia, and I 
had hoped that some of my neighbours would be capable of the 
necessary mental adjustment and would see the parallel. Surely 
it would be obvious to them from the Stepinac letter that the 
Croatian bishops, while denouncing the use of force, were 
delighted with the opportunities for mass conversion which the 
chaos and defeat of Yugoslavia afforded them. There was, for 
example, Dr Mishi¢, the Bishop of Mostar and the kindliest of 
mortals, whom even the Communists have praised for his 
clemency. He too had made quite plain the hopes which he had 
entertained at the beginning of Pavelic’s régime: 

By the mercy of God [he wrote] there was never such a 
good occasion as now for us to help Croatia to save the 
countless souls, people of good will, well-disposed peasants, 
who live side by side with Catholics. . . . Conversion 
would be appropriate and easy. Unfortunately the authori- 
ties in their narrow views are involuntarily hindering the 
Croatian and Catholic cause. In many parishes of (my) 
diocese . . . very honest peasants of the Orthodox faith 
have registered in the Catholic Church. . . . But then out- 
siders take things in hand. While the newly-converted are at 
Mass they seize them, old and young, men and women, and 
hunt them like slaves. From Mostar and Chapljina the railway 
carried six waggons full of mothers, girls, and children under 
eight to the station of Surmanci, where they were taken out of 

the waggons, brought into the hills and thrown alive, mothers 
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and children, into deep ravines. In the parish of Klepca seven 
hundred schismatics from the neighbouring villages were 
slaughtered. The Sub-Prefect of Mostar, Mr Baji¢, a Moslem, 
publicly declared (as a state employé he should have held his 
tongue) that in Ljubina alone 700 schismatics have been 
thrown into one pit. 


Elsewhere in his letter the Bishop wrote : 


At one time there was a likelihood that a great number of 
schismatics would be united to the Catholic Church. If God 
had given to those in authority the understanding and the 
good sense to deal effectively with conversion, so that it could 
have been carried through more ably, more smoothly and by 
degrees, the number of Catholics might have been increased 
by at least five or six hundred thousand. Such a number is 
required in Bosnia and Herzegovina, if there is to be an in- 
crease from 700,000 to 1,300,000. 


The other three bishops, whose letters Stepinac quoted, all 
took the normal human view that it is inadvisable in the name 
of religion to throw waggon-loads of schismatics over cliffs; 
they were critical of the conversion campaign, but they did not 
find the occasion for it unseasonable. Had there been no cruelty, 
and if possible a little soup, they would have welcomed it. But 
compared with Mgr Mishic’s letters theirs are cold, calculating 
and self-righteous. Archbishop Shari¢é opined that the town 
council of Sarajevo was imposing too high a tax on the Bosnian 
Orthodox for their change of religion. The Bishop of Kotor, 
Dr Butorac, declared that the missionaries to the Serbs must be 
wisely selected. 


We must not entrust the problem [he wrote] to monks or 
priests who have no tact at all and who would be much better 
suited to carry a revolver in their hands than a cross. 


And he expressed the fear that if the Serbs were driven too hard 
they might, out of defiance, pass over in a body to Islam. 

I must confess that I find Mgr Stepinac’s comments on these 
letters and the situation that provoked them curiously narrow 
and thin-lipped. He scolds the miserable, hunted Orthodox for 
their terrible errors, deriving, he declares, from ‘hatred and 
schism’, and he blames them for the Russian revolution, just as 
he blames the crimes of Paveli¢ and his gang on the Chetniks — 
that is, the followers of Mihailovié — the Communists, and the 
Royal Yugoslav Government. He considers that the best way 
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to convert the Orthodox might often be found through the 
medium of the Greek Catholic Church, which recognizes the 
authority of the Pope while preserving its Orthodox ritual. He 
ends his letter, as he began it, by exonerating Paveli¢ from all 
blame in the crimes that had been committed. 

Yet Count O’Brien tells us in his little book that at this time, 
in defence of the Orthodox, the Archbishop had swept into 
Pavelic’s office. 


‘It is God’s command!’ he said, “Thou shalt not kill!’ And 
without another word he left the Quisling’s palace. 


Stepinac’s long and respectful letter to Pavelié at this date 
proves the ancedote to be a hagiographical fabrication. Yet it 
was quoted at me several times in the Press of Kilkenny and 
Dublin. The letter was obviously the longest and most impor- 
tant that Stepinac had ever written, and it struck me as odd 
that though I had published it twice in Ireland — for my critics 
in Kilkenny and also in the Church of Ireland Gazette — nobody in 
the British Isles, at a time when so much was written and said 
about the imprisoned archbishop, ever commented on it, 
quoted from it, or wrote to me to enquire how I had secured it. 
Three years later, however, Richard Pattee published in 
America a lengthy book in defence of Stepinac, and among his 
documents the letter belatedly appeared. Yet I believe that my 
translation is the more accurate of the two. Mr Pattee has 
thought it best to omit a sentence or two here and there. He 
leaves out, for instance, Mgr Mishic’s calculations of the num- 
ber of conversions required in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Again, 
wherever the word ‘conversion’ appears in the text Mr Pattee 
reads it as ‘legitimate conversion’, thus adding an epithet 
which I could not trace in the original. Stepinac’s admiring 
description of the Bishop of Banja Luka as ‘that old Croatian 
warrior’ likewise disappears, presumably because Mr Pattee 
does not wish his readers to infer that the bishops were Croatian 
Separatists trying to ingratiate themselves with Pavelic¢. 

About the same time Mr Michael Derrick published in The 
Tablet a paragraph or two from Mishicé’s letter, but he attri- 
buted it to Stepinac, and he omitted the extraordinary paren- 
thesis about the Sub-Prefect who told of the barbarities inflicted 
upon the Orthodox, and the bishop’s comment that ‘as a state 
employé he ought to have held his tongue’. In the succeeding 
issue of The Sword, Mr Derrick published my translation of 
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Stepinac’s The Regulations for Conversion. Anybody who read 
these regulations with an open mind, and particularly an 
Irish Catholic with his inherited horror of ‘souperism’, would 
have to admit that they bore every trace, except soup, of 
illegitimate conversion. For instance, Clause XI, an appeal that 
the Orthodox be granted full civic rights, has been much 
applauded. But it begins, ‘A psychological basis for conversion 
must be created among the Greek Orthodox inhabitants.’ If 
still in doubt as to the bearing of these regulations one would 
have only to read the manifesto of Dr Shimrak, editor of the 
leading Catholic daily, and chosen by Stepinac as one of his 
two colleagues in the supervision of conversion: 


Every priest must have before his eyes that historic days 
have come for our mission. Now we must put into practice 
that which we have spoken of in theory throughout the cen- 
turies. In the matter of conversion we have done very little up 
to this, simply because we were irresolute and dreaded the 
small reproaches and censure of men. Every great task has its 
opponents, but we must not be downcast on that account, 
because it is a question of a holy union, the salvation of souls 
and the eternal glory of the Lord Christ. Our work is legal in 
the light of the ruling of the Holy See . . . also in the light 
of the ruling of the Holy Congregation of Cardinals for the 
Eastern Church . . . and finally in the light of the circular 
sent by the Government of Independent Croatia, July 30, 
1941, whose intention it is that the Orthodox should be con- 
verted to the Catholic faith.* 


Count O’Brien, an Austrian of Irish descent, had been until 
he came to Ireland after the war the editor of an important 
Viennese paper, and he claims in his book to have known 
Shimrak intimately for twenty years. He also writes that all the 
Croat bishops had opposed Pavelic’s ‘evil plan’ for the forced 
conversion of the Orthodox. This seemed in such strong con- 
flict with Shimrak’s declaration that long before the ‘Insult’ I 
had visited Count O’Brien to ask for an explanation. An 
explanation was forthcoming. The Count replied at once that 
Shimrak had not been a bishop at the time, but only an 
Administrator. It appeared from this reply that it was actually 
after he had proved himself in sympathy with Pavelié’s plan 
that Shimrak was appointed to the bishopric and to Stepinac’s 
committee for regulating conversion. I then asked how it came 


* Diocesan Magazine of Krizhevtsi, No. 2, 1942, pp. 10-11. 
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about that, if all the bishops were hostile to Paveli¢é and his 
plans, Archbishop Sharié of Bosnia, one of the greatest of them, 
had been able to print his Odes to Paveli¢ in the ecclesiastical 
papers of his own archdiocese and that of Zagreb. I had made 
a translation of his ode in twenty-six verses, describing his 
meeting with Paveli¢ at St Peter’s in Rome, and I now ven- 
tured to remind Count O’Brien of a few lines: 

Embracing thee was precious to the poet 

as embracing our beloved Homeland. 

For God himself was at thy side, thou good and strong one, 

so that thou mightest perform thy deeds for the 

Homeland... . 

And against the Jews, who had all the money, 

who wanted to sell our souls, 

who built a prison round our name, 

the miserable traitors. . . . 

Dr Ante Paveli¢! the dear name! 

Croatia has therein a treasure from Heaven. 

May the King of Heaven accompany thee, our Golden 

Leader! 

Count O’Brien had an explanation for that, too. He said: 
‘The Archbishop was an abnormal man, very emotional. He 
was always embracing people. Whenever we met, he used to 
kiss me on both cheeks. He can’t be taken seriously.’ 

These replies made me feel very helpless, since they could 
not have been made if venal indifference had not reigned 
around us. When I went home I was feeling as emotional as the 
Archbishop, and I remember that I wrote a poem myself on 
the Massacre of the Orthodox, though I must admit that it was 
the massacre of the truth that really outraged me. 

Milton, if you were living at this hour, 
they’d make you trim your sonnet to appease 
the triple tyrant and the Piedmontese. 
Why for some peasants vex a friendly power? 
We'd like to print it, but Sir Tottenham Bauer 
and half the Board would blame us. Colleen Cheese 
would stop its full-page ad. They’re strong R.C.’s. 
It’s old stuff now, and truth, deferred, goes sour. 
So cut those lines about ‘the stocks and stones’ 
and ‘slaughtered saints’, or keep for private ears 
that fell crusade, for even in undertones, 
it breeds disunion and the Kremlin hears. 
Say nothing rash or rude, for it is right 
that all the godly (west of Kiel), unite! 
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I thought my poem almost as good as the Archbishop’s, but 
I had some difficulty in getting it published. In the end it 
appeared in a pacifist weekly, but very inconspicuously and in 
very small print. The Archbishop had been luckier. His had 
appeared in Katolichki Tjednik (The Catholic Weekly) on Christ- 
mas Day, with a signed portrait of Paveli¢é and a decorative 
border of Christmas tree candles and little silver bells. 

I suppose that the small community in which I live has about 
the same significance for the world as the community of Mr 
Baji¢, who as a state employé ‘should have held his tongue’ 
about the massacres, so I need not apologize for returning to it. 
My friends and neighbours were memorably kind and support- 
ing; for they knew that I had not intended to insult anybody. 
But others were puzzled. I was not, like Mr Baji¢, a state 
employé, and some found it difficult to make their disapproval 
materially felt. This problem would not have baffled them for 
long, had it not been for the courtesy and good sense of the local 
Catholic clergy. I was most vulnerable through the Kilkenny 
Archaeological Society. This had been a famous Victorian 
institution, with the Prince Consort as patron and the Marquess 
of Ormonde as President, but it had shifted to Dublin as an 
All-Ireland Society, and when I revived it in Kilkenny in 1944 
it had been dead there for half a century. In a couple of years 
the new society became a real bridge between Protestant and 
Catholic, Anglo-Irishman and Celt. The friendliness which it 
created was perhaps our main achievement, but we did other 
things, too. Mr O. G. S. Crawford made for us a photographic 
survey of old Kilkenny such as no other Irish provincial town 
possesses; Dr Bersu, the Director of the Institute at Frankfort, 
made his principal Irish excavation on a hill fort outside Kil- 
kenny and reported it in our journal; we had a centenary cele- 
bration of the old society in Kilkenny Castle; and the National 
Museum co-operated in a very successful Kilkenny Exhibition. 
But I think I was proudest of having organized a week’s visit 
from the principal archzological society in Northern Ireland; 
for cultural fraternizations between North and South are as 
rare as they are valuable. I feared that all this work would be 
wasted, so I decided to appeal to a certain Father B., a Jesuit, 
who had attended meetings of our society. He had escorted the 
Nuncio to the fateful meeting, and afterwards in the Irish Inde- 
pendent had defended the Croatian hierarchy against the 
charges of illegitimate proselytism, with copious quotations 
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from Count O’Brien but, as it seemed to me, with a total 
ignorance of Yugoslav conditions. Father B. received me 
warmly. He said he was satisfied that I had not intended to 
insult the Nuncio, that he strongly disapproved the introduc- 
tion of the incident into the affairs of an archeological society, 
and that in any case the Nuncio had visited the meeting by 
mistake under the impression that he was bound for a meeting 
of a Catholic society with a similar name. Father B. said that 
he would send me a letter making these three points, and that 
I might publish it in any paper I chose. The letter never 
arrived. It seemed, however, that a compromise had been 
reached in the matter, for a few days later a paragraph appeared 
in the Standard under the heading ‘Mr Butler Rebuked’. After 
commending all the denunciations by public bodies, the passage 
ended: 

It is well that such repudiation should be known. But we 
doubt if any good purpose would have been served by the 
proposed step by which Mr Butler would have been deprived 
of office in, say, the Kilkenny Archeological Society, of which 
he is presumably an efficient functionary, and into which he 
can scarcely introduce sectarian issues. If he has any regard for 
public opinion he must know by now that his action met with 
not alone local but national disapproval. That is sufficient. 


It was difficult for me to return as a presumably efficient 
functionary to a society which I had myself founded, so I never 
after attended a meeting, but my friends, both Catholic and 
Protestant, still support the society and I am glad to say that 
it continues. 

I hope I have not appeared to diagnose in my Catholic 
countrymen a unique susceptibility to a disease with which we 
are all of us more or less infected. Speed of communications has 
increased, and we are expected to have strong feelings about an 
infinite series of remote events. But our powers of understanding 
and sympathy have not correspondingly increased. In an 
atmosphere of artificially-heated emotionalism truth simply 
dissolves into expediency. This shifting current of expediency 
may be illustrated by a chronicle of the changing attitudes to 
Pavelié in the past ten years. In Croatia, upheld by the vic- 
torious Germans, he had for four years been regarded as a great 
Christian gentleman and patriot. All the Catholic bishops and 
the Evangelical bishop were among his panegyrists and had 
received decorations from him. Then the Nazis collapsed, and 
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Pavelié was regarded by the outer world as one of the basest of 
war criminals, while in Croatia all the dignitaries hastened to 
disavow the compliments they had paid him. A former Italian 
Fascist, Malaparte, in his book, Kaputt, has described how, as 
Correspondent of Corriere Della Sera, he visited Pavelié in his 
office in 1942 and saw behind him what appeared to be a 
basket of shelled oysters. ‘Are those Dalmatian oysters?’ 

Malaparte asked. ‘No,’ Pavelié replied, ‘that’s forty pounds of 
human eyes, a present from my loyal Ustashe in Bosnia’ — eyes, 
that is to say, of the Serbian Orthodox. I am ready to believe 
that this story is an invention, like Stepinac’s visit to ‘the 
Quisling’s Palace’, and that stories like this were repeated by 

the ex-Fascists, who thought that if they made the whole world 

black their own shade of dirty grey would be less conspicuous. 

But in 1948 no one told Malaparte that he was a liar. Indeed, 

writing about Kaputt in the Irish Times, Mr Kees van Hoek, the 

biographer of the Pope, said that Malaparte was ‘the most 

accurate observer and reliable witness’. 

That was the universal western view of Paveli¢é seven or 
eight years ago — a monster of iniquity, an ogre out of a fairy- 
tale. But since then Paveli¢ has become more respectable, and 
if he was wanted again in a campaign against Communism in 
the Balkans it is possible that he and his friends would be used. 
He now lives in South America, and two or three papers and 
journals are published in his interest. Five years ago he issued 
postage stamps commemorating the tenth anniversary of 
Independent Croatia, and he has cashed in very effectively on 
the Stepinac legend, since one of his Ustasha clubs in the 
Argentine is called after the famous Cardinal. Archbishop 
Sharié, the devoted admirer of both Pavelié and Stepinac, lives 
in Madrid, but still publishes his odes (rather modified), as 
well as ecstatic reminiscences of Stepinac, in Hrvatska Revija, a 
Croatian separatist quarterly of Buenos Aires. I once visited 
Mgr Stepinac in prison and found him a gentle and serious 
man, who obviously acted as he thought was right. Surely it 
must be one of the hardest blows that fate has dealt him that 
both Pavelié and Sharié speak well of him? 

In one way or another the memory of a terrible crime against 
humanity is being confused and effaced, so that many people 
believe that it never happened at all or that it has been mon- 
strously exaggerated. I have seen Paveli¢é compared in Irish 
papers with Roger Casement and Patrick Pearse as a simple- 
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hearted patriot who merely did his best for his country in 
difficult circumstances. Not long ago he was interviewed for an 
Italian picture paper, Epoca of Milan. He was photographed 
basking in the South American sun with his wife and family, 
stroking a pet dog. He told how he had escaped from Croatia 
through the Allied lines, how he had paused for weeks at a 
time in Naples, the Vatican City, and Castel Gandolfo. He was 
to be considered a romantic fellow, the carefree immunity 
which he enjoyed no more than his due. 

How has all this happened? Three centuries ago Milton gave 
undying notoriety to the massacre and forced conversion of the 
Waldenses, and Cromwell sent out emissaries to collect informa- 
tion about the sufferings of this tiny Alpine community. We are 
mostly now immune from the religious fanaticism which once 
intensified racial antipathies and to which Cromwell himself 
was no stranger; why has it become unwise to censure or even 
to take notice of an explosion of those ancient passions fifty 
times more devastating than that which Milton observed? 
There were scarcely ten thousand Waldenses to be persecuted 
in Piedmont, while the decrees of Paveli¢é were launched against 
more than two million Orthodox, and 240,000 were forcibly 
converted. 

Looking for a reason, I can only conclude that science has 
enormously extended the sphere of our responsibilities, while 
our consciences have remained the same size. Parochially- 
minded people neglect their parishes to pronounce ignorantly 
about the universe, while the universalists are so conscious of 
the world-wide struggles of opposing philosophies that the 
rights and wrongs of any regional conflict dwindle to insignifi- 
cance against a cosmic panorama. They feel that truth is in 
some way relative to orientation, and falsehood no more than 
a wrong adjustment, so that they can never say unequivocally 
‘that is a lie!’ Like the needle of a compass at the North Pole, 
their moral judgement spins round and round, overwhelming 
them with information, and telling them nothing at all. 











Colman and ‘Don Leon’ 


G. Wilson Knight 






N my article ‘Who wrote Don Leon’ in THE TWENTIETH 
[essrens of July 1954 I gave reason to suppose that the 

two mysterious poems Don Leon and Leon to Annabella, which 
purport to tell the truth, involving both homosexuality and an 
illicit relationship with his wife, of Byron’s main sexual tenden- 
cies, were the work of the well-known dramatist and poet, 
George Colman the Younger (1762-1836). It is my purpose 



































here to drive home the argument for Colman’s authorship.* T 
The Don Leon poems are in direct line with Colman’s literary is 
work. The general similarity in outlook, prepossession and of 
characterizing technical tricks is in itself close enough to va 
establish a case for his authorship. Colman is fond, like the ha 
author of the notes to Don Leon, of classical quotations, especi- ‘nr 
ally in his autobiography, Random Records; and his stage experi- 
ence would have equipped him for the oriental descriptions. in 
But there are also striking correspondences in detail. tic 
Here are some, taken from the Don Leon poems in rough tio 
sequence. Don Leon is throughout bitter against the spying of cri 
what we should call ‘detectives’: 
His secret haunts were hid from every soul, 
Till thou did’st send thy myrmidons to prowl... 
(Don Leon, 15) 
These are ‘the Bow Street gang’ (66). Later we have ‘Whilst at 
the scent unkennelled curs give tongue’ (75), and Ai 
some poor wight 8 
By Bow Street bloodhounds to their Jeffreys brought. . . 
(Don Leon, 859) 
* For the Don Leon poems I give line references, but have not done so for 
the other poems, since they are printed without them, and none of the 
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pieces are long. The numerals of the 1866 edition of Don Leon go wrong at 
lines 1200-1210; my references give the correct numbers. 
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In Two Parsons or the Tale of a Shirt in Poetical Vagaries, Colman 
writes of ‘the Bow-Street Officers’, of 











Those infinitely grander Drudges, 
The big-wigg’d circuiteering Judges, 






and of 

The Vice-Suppressing, starch’d Society — 
That tribe of self-erected Prigs — whose leaven 
Consists in buckramizing souls for Heaven; 

Those stiff-rump’d Buzzards, who evince the vigour 
Of Christian virtue by Unchristian rigour; 

Those Quacks and Quixotes, who, in coalition, 
Compose the Canters’ secret Inquisition ; 

Dolts, in our tolerating Constitution, 

Who turn Morality to Persecution, 

And, through their precious pates’ fanatick twists, 
Are part Informers, Spies, and Methodists. 

















Though this is earlier work and comes from a light poem, there 
is nevertheless the same punch and pungency, the same easy use 
of well-loaded single words, the same bitterness, the same moral 
valuation, as in Don Leon. In Colman’s Vagaries Vindicated we 
have the ‘low informers’ of the literary world serving their 
‘mock judges’; that is, the reviewers. 

The satire is often fierce. The word ‘indignation’ is accord- 
ingly apt. In Vagaries Vindicated we find ‘But how must indigna- 
tion doubly boil’, which can be compared with ‘sheer indigna- 
tion quickens into rhyme’ in Don Leon (39). There, too, a hostile 
critic is compared to one of the Popes in point of sensuality: 














Pope of a prostituted Press, who choose 
To thunder Bulls against a trifling Muse; 
A half tenth Leo — sensual as he, 

But no encourager of Poetry. 








(Vagaries Vindicated) 










A note tells us: ‘Leo the tenth was a very debauched Pope, but 
a great patron of the Belles Lettres.’ This naturally points on to 











Look, how infected with this rank disease 
Were those who kept St. Peter’s holy keys. . . 
(Don Leon, 305) 






The phrase ‘heavy gales of cant’ and clerical satire of Vagaries 
Vindicated are of similar satiric quality to 
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Oh! England, with thy hypocritic cant, 
To hear the bench declaim, the pulpit rant. . . 
(Don Leon, 850) 
In both Don Leon (844-5) and the play John Bull (II, ii) we find 
a Carriage in St James’s Street associated with the life of a kept 
mistress. In Don Leon we have the line ‘Or could not pay a bed- 
room at the Key’ (877), and Note 57 tells us that it was ‘a cele- 
brated brothel in Chandos Street’; and Two Parsons, or the Tale 
of a Shirt refers to ‘the Key-keeper of Chandos Street’. 
Colman is interested in the sexual associations of flogging. 

His satire The Rodiad, which calls the rod ‘Cupid’s surest instru- 
ment’, is specifically devoted to the subject: 


Mid folks of high degree the rod’s astir 
At Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Westminster, 
Six days in seven making due sensation 
Among the best posteriors of the nation. 


Now Don Leon also touches on what The Rodiad calls the ‘Busby 
code’, together with references to other famous headmasters: 


At college bred, and destined for the church, 
You turn a Busby, and you wield the birch. 
Think you there’s no incentive in the sight 

Of sixth-form bottoms, naked, round, and white? 
Ask Drury, Bulter, sleek-gilled Goodenough, 
How looks a kallipygic disk in buff? 

Ask him of Eton, who if fame speaks true, 
Made open boast he all his scholars knew 

By their posteriors better than their face, 

As most familiar with the nether place. 

Flog, lechers, flog, the measured strokes adjust: 


*Tis well your cassocks hide your rising lust. 
(Don Leon, 910) 


Later we have a reference to ‘the pedagogue’s lewd glance’ 
(1202). ‘Posteriors’ occurred in our Rodiad passage. For ‘buff’ 
we might compare the Titian painting of a figure in ‘luxurious 
buff’ in Two Parsons, or the Tale of a Shirt, and the reference to 
Lycurgus making his Spartan girls ‘dance and sing in buff’ in 
order to safeguard their boys’ morality in Vagaries Vindicated. 
Our Don Leon couplet on ‘cassocks’ and ‘rising lust’, in the 
passage just quoted, repeats a thought in Vagaries Vindicated: 
Does history present to our research 

No Churchmen who were scandals to the Church? 

O’er nothing wanton can a cassock float? 
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We are not surprised to find among the sexton Caleb Quotem’s 
multifarious civic activities in The Review, or the Wags of Windsor 
the cutting of the ‘rumps’ of ‘little school-boy Jackies’ (II, i). 

The ‘blue-beard Turks’ of Don Leon (1066) remind us of the 
play Blue-Beard, or Female Curiosity, which is again recalled when 
Annabella gives way to temptation from curiosity: 


Who, that has seen a woman wavering lie 
Betwixt her shame and curiosity, 
Knowing her sex’s failing, will not deem 
That in the balance shame would kick the beam? 
(Don Leon, 1259) 
‘Kick the beam’ is a phrase which occurs also in Vagaries Vindi- 
cated. In Blue-Beard we have a mysterious Blue Room which is 
the only part of a paradisal palace that must not be entered. 
Before it Fatima and Irene speak, or sing, a duet: 
All is hush’ed! No footstep falls! 
And silence reigns within the walls! 
The place invites; the door is near, 
The time is apt — The key is here. 
Say, shall we? Yes. Say, shall we? No! 
What is it makes us tremble so? 
Mischief is not our intent; 
Then wherefore fear we should repent? 
Say, shall we? Yes. The door is near. 
Say, shall we? Yes. The key is here. 
(II, iii) 
There may well be a reference to illicit and abnormal sexual 
intercourse. The word ‘key’ — we may perhaps recall the brothel 
of that name noticed above — supports such a reading, since 
with Colman winding up a clock is a synonym for sexual inter- 
course. This we find in Don Leon, where women are compared 
to watches: 
Both are wound up by night — the watch behind; 
‘ But where you place the key to womankind, 
Divulge it not, lest Lushington should know . . . 
(Don Leon, 1441) 
This may be placed beside the comical account by Caleb 
Quotem, the Parish Clerk of the Review, or the Wags of Windsor, 
of his own multitudinous activities: 
At night by the fire, like a jolly good cock, 
When my day’s work is done and all over, 
I tipple, I smoke, and I wind up the clock, 


With my sweet Mrs Quotem, in clover. 
(II, i) 
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The thought is repeated a little further on with the phrase 
‘wind up clockery’. Here there is no necessary suggestion of 
abnormal intercourse, but the use of ‘winding’ is relevant to 
our purpose. Where the sinful adventure is in question, we find 
an interesting use of the word ‘maidenhead’ in Don Leon: “The 
ingress smoothed to her new maidenhead’ (1266). This neatly 
balances a similar use in The Rodiad, the satire on school flog- 
ging, where, though the point is not intercourse, but flogging, 
the same part of the body is involved: 


What! here’s a virgin deaf and dumb with dread — 
Now he shall lose his schoolboy maidenhead. . . 


Colman is, of course, fascinated by these secret parts, which he 
usually refers to as the ‘tail’, a word which originally means 
‘hinder part’, and does not necessarily bear the modern, 
specific, connotation. There is a clear pun on ‘tale’ in the sub- 
title of Two Parsons, or the Tale of a Shirt. In Don Leon we have 


Boys, tickled by the tail in wisdom grow, 
And by their tails bashaws their honour show .. . 
(1425) 
With which we can compare 


Grains of the grammar, which the flails 
Of Pedants thresh upon our tails 


in the section ‘A Reckoning with Time’ of Low Ambition in 
Poetical Vagaries. The association of bashaws and tails also 
occurs elsewhere. Two or three horses’ tails were carried before 
these Turkish dignitaries as a sign of honour, and the custom is 
referred to in The Lady of the Wreck in Poetical Vagaries, where a 
cat is called ‘only a one-tail’d bashaw’ ; and also, with empha- 
sis, and a pun, in Blue-Beard: 


How prettily, now, he rails! 

But ’tisn’t so easily done as said 

To smite a bashaw, and cut off the head, 
Of a man who has got three tails. 


(1, i) 
The thought re-occurs later (II, v). Colman welcomes any 
chance suggestion bearing on his favourite complex which is of 
almost cosmic importance to him: 
Look through the world! whatever mortals do, 


They still must keep their latter end in view — 
Not death; for that let bloated parsons quail: 
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Our latter end — what is it, but our tail ? 
(Don Leon, 1445) 


‘World’ and ‘end’ occur in a passage of Vagaries Vindicated of 
exactly similar innuendo, in a reply to critics who have accused 
Colman of indecency: 

If I have sinn’d — while you my sins assail, 

Just as Dame Foresight lectures Mrs Frail - 

Stand forth! — and own, my supercilious friend, 

That You, like Me, have been at the World’s End. 


Indeed, this particular spot is associated with ‘honour’. It is the 
place ‘where honour, sensitive, a shelter seeks’; and ‘health, 
ease, and honour centre in that spot’ (Don Leon, 1449, 1455). 
So, too, in the comic climax of Low Ambition we find: ‘He bit 
him in the part where honour’s placed.’ 

Perhaps it is worth noting that the word ‘equipoise’ occurs 
both in ‘Things can no longer find their equipoise’ at the end 
of Don Leon (1463) and in the line ‘whose Praise may equi- 
pois’d with Censure seem’ of Vagaries Vindicated. Also both Don 
Leon and Vagaries Vindicated use ‘St Stephen’s’ for the House of 
Commons. In the one we have: 


But whilst St Stephen’s candles still give light 
Let us resume our seats. 
(Don Leon, 1321) 

In the other: 

When in the Chapel of that Saint whose bones 

Were pelted, till he fell asleep, by Stones; — 

Where Britons, now, although they do not kill, 

Unmercifully pelt each other still . . . 


A note says: ‘St Stephen’s Chapel, i.e. the House of Commons’, 
Another interesting correspondence is the unusual use of ‘taper’ 
as an adjective, meaning ‘thin’. This occurs twice in Don Leon 
(656, 1160), and once in Leon to Annabella (167). Now in Two 
Parsons, or The Tale of a Shirt we have ‘But finding guineas in 
the till run taper’, and in Colman’s autobiography Random 
Records we find ‘but with legs much too taper to be efficient 
props of so grand a superstructure’ (II, 118). Lastly, the lines 
in Leon to Annabella 

How could’st thou go, opinions vile to beg, 

And hang thy conscience on a lawyer’s peg — 
Some lisping fool, with empty dictums big, 
Proud of his LL.D. and periwig . . . 
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recall the absurd and pompous Dr Pangloss of The Heir-at-Law, 
who as a Doctor of Law and ‘Artium Societatis Socius’, or 
‘Member of the Society of Arts’, regularly and justly intro- 
duces himself as ‘LL.D., A double S’. 

We pass to a rather more complex analysis. In the Don Leon 
poems the male sexual organ is felt as an independent, playful, 
entity, or personality, as in “The breechless vagrant has no 
settled spot’ (Leon to Annabella, 297). Now ‘urchin’ is a favourite 
word used for ‘child’ in Don Leon (1211), Leon to Annabella (223), 
and Vagaries Vindicated; and it can be used for both Cupid and 
the sexual organ. After being told of the absurdity of trying 
‘young Hymen’s inoffensive sports’ by law, we are told that 
‘the playful urchin meditates no sin’ (Leon to Annabella, 281, 
285). We have an interesting correspondence in The Knight and 
the Friar (Part II), a poem in Broad Grins where the poet 
addresses the ‘God of Love’ as ‘urchin of spite and play’, who 
often deserts ‘saffron Hymen’s quarters’. Though Hymen 
comes in as a contrast here, the phraseology and the association 
are important. A directly sexual use of ‘urchin’ occurs in Don 
Leon: 

What! if the little urchin I pursue, 


As fancy guides, in either of the two... 
(Don Leon, 1413) 


Sexual suggestion was also implied by the line we have just 
quoted: 
The playful urchin meditates no sin; 


Why sternly rein his wanton gambolling ? 
(Leon to Annabella, 285) 


Notice the words ‘pursue’ and ‘rein’; it is either a sort of chase, 
or a question of riding. So the reluctant bride in Roman times 


Would pray her lord to spare a virgin’s fear, 
And take his restive courser to the rear... 
(Leon to Annabella, 313) 


Here the image is exact. And the country in Don Leon is hilly, 
as we make for ‘that spot conceal’d by two o’er hanging hills’ 
(1214). 

Let us now turn to a complex passage in Vagaries Vindicated, 
which purports to be a defence of Colman’s poetry against 
those who find it full of indecent innuendos. It goes: 


*Tis true, with little care, and far less skill, 
I pace a Pony on the bifork’d Hill, 
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And, when the bridle, heedlessly, is thrown 
Upon his neck, I think not of my own; 
Think not, when he curvets, or makes a slip 
(And, oft, my minor Pegasus will trip) 
With what a headlong tumble I may go 
Into a Critical Morass, below; 
Forget the modern mud Reviewers heap 

About the bottom of the ancient steep — 

Where Dulness lurks, anonymous, in fog, 

To smother Bards, in a Boeotian bog; 

Assisted in the despicable task 

By Scotch or English Rancour, in a Mask. 
There are two levels of meaning. The surface asserts that his 
poetry incurs slander from the false morality of reviewers: 
‘bifork’d hill’ indicates rhymed couplets; the horse is Pegasus, 
or poetry; and the poet’s risk of his neck is merely part of the 
realism demanded by the metaphor; the ‘morass’, or ‘bog’, is 
the charge of indecency; and ‘Boeotian’ is used for legality, or 
a too-rigid, superficial morality. But, with the Don Leon poems 
in mind, we find another meaning: the ‘pony’ is the ‘playful 
urchin’ and ‘courser’ we have already met; ‘bifork’d hill’ re- 
calls the ‘two o’er hanging hills’ recently noticed; the risking 
of the rider’s neck is, in view of the prevailing penalty, exactly 
used; ‘slip’ points to ‘that one slip of my poor silly tongue’ in 
Leon to Annabella (264); and the suggestions of ‘bottom’, ‘mor- 
ass’, ‘mud’, and ‘bog’ are only too clear. The use of ‘Boeotian’ 
may be compared with 

And live we then in some Boeotian land, 

That love and Themis should go hand in hand? 


in Leon to Annabella (275). It is probably safe to say that the 
innuendoes of our passage from Vagaries Vindicated would not 
be perceived, at least by a modern reader, without some 
acquaintance with the Don Leon poems. 

On this other level, Colman is maliciously once again com- 
mitting the very offence of double-meanings, about which he 
is defending himself against the reviewers. It may seem that he 
is giving his case away; but that is not so, since one of his main 
points in Vagaries Vindicated is that his double-meanings are 
meant to be amusing, and that is the reaction which he hopes 
for here, expecting to turn the laugh against the reviewers. He 
distinguishes humour from immorality: 

*Tis not the laugh-exciting Equivoque, 
The salt allusion, no nor broader joke, 
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That deeply injures innocence; — the droll 
No passion moves, nor penetrates the Soul. 
(Vagaries Vindicated) 
So, too, after the accumulated punning at the close of Don Leon, 
we are told: 
Once these were epigrams to raise a laugh: 


The world is grown too scrupulous by half. 
(Don Leon, 1460) 


The viewpoints are identical. Vagaries Vindicated is both a reply 
to reviewers and an attack on cant: 
But is the World now grown so wondrous pure 
That all are modest who appear demure? 
(Vagaries Vindicated) 


It starts from a realization that certain instincts exist, even in 
the clergy: 
Hence, let us learn, be Callings what they may, 
Frailty, and Crime, will mix with mortal clay. 
(Vagaries Vindicated) 
The facts of the human situation are given, and humour one, 
legitimate, approach. The poet is not to blame. 

Though Vagaries Vindicated is about literature and Don Leon 
is about life itself, their ways of thought are the same. Vagaries 
Vindicated is a link between Colman’s humorous poems and his 
final masterpiece. Both insist that the human tendencies in 
question should not be unnecessarily brought to light. Don Leon 
speaks of the ‘sport obscene’ 

Which none so brazened e’er presume to own, 
Which, left unheeded, would remain unknown . . . 
(Don Leon, 69) 
Especially is this true of youth: 
In vice unhackneyed, in Justine unread, 
See schoolboys, by some inclination fed, 
Some void, that’s hardly to themselves confest, 


Flying for solace to a comrade’s breast. 
(Don Leon, 349) 


Parents are warned of their responsibilities, and schoolmasters 
too, lest they make what they regard as bad far worse: 


Shut, shut your eyes, ye pedgagogues, nor keep 
Too close a watch upon your pupils’ sleep. 

For though in boyish ignorance they may 
Stumble perchance on some illicit play, 
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Which looks like lechery the most refined, 
In them ’tis not depravity of mind. 
) (Don Leon, 377) 


_ Now, if we turn back to Vagaries Vindicated, we find the same 


argument applied to the critical condemnation of obscene 

innuendoes, which, if left unexplained, would do no harm to the 

) young, while amusing their elders. Here is a passage about the 

1 supposed dangers of such indecent writing to the characters of 
ply young girls: 


*Tis then the stiff Reviewer, seeming vex’d, 
Turns to the Maid, and glosses on the text: 
) Warns her of what its passages may mean; 
‘That is immoral! — this, downright obscene!’ 


hove Till soon, the curious Fair, half-bursting, swells; 

‘Obscene! What’s that?’ she asks; and, then, he tells! 
(Vagaries Vindicated) 

Again, with a precise use of religious doctrine: 

Say ye! who, dozing, and dogmatick, sit 
Starch Drivellers over Morals, Science, Wit; 

son Whose page a mental brick-kiln walk supplies, 

tes To give young thoughts unwholesome exercise; 

his Do ye not, sage Old Women as ye are! 

in Stop Frolick short, and go, yourselves, too far? 

20n Deprave with preaching? and, corruptly nice, 


Turn Schools of Virtue into Schools for Vice? — 
My Slips, like underwoods, are scarce discern’d, 
In the minds’ Paradise of the unlearn’d; 
Your Tree of Knowledge brings Temptation in, 
And all your Tyros pluck the fruit of Sin. 
(Vagaries Vindicated) 


For ‘deprave’ compare ‘depravity of mind’ in the Don Leon 
passage just quoted; ‘slips’ we have already discussed. 

But indeed Vagaries Vindicated is throughout a preparation for 
Don Leon. It, too, contains aspersions on the law, if only by 
metaphor. Reviewers are self-appointed guardians of the law: 

Proceed, Mock Judges! Earn your vile support 
Like low Informers, in the Muses’ Court; 
Rake the Fanatick’s code, for dormant law, 
To prove the Poet’s License has a flaw . . . 
(Vagaries Vindicated) 


We can see how this contains the germ of Don Leon, opening its 
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attack, as it does, with “Thou ermin’d judge, pull off that sable 
cap!’ (1). 

It is the same with the clergy. Here Vagaries Vindicated offers 
a number of remarkable passages too long for quotation. 
Colman had been criticized for treating the clergy lightly, and 
in return he emphasizes their failings. But this argues no 
essential disrespect: 


But how must indignation doubly boil 
When Priests our reverence for their Cloth 

would spoil! — 
If an Impostor — worst of Satan’s leaven! — 
Clad in the worldly livery of Heaven, 
Should drink, wench, gamble, bully, flatter, lie, 
Commit all crimes — including Simony — 
Must we not, then, to prove our zeal complete, 
The more we love the order, loath the cheat? 

(Vagaries Vindicated) 


We may recall the passage in Don Leon, accusing the House of 
Commons of all the crimes they punish, including ‘sodomy’ 
(1037-9) ; and it is likely that Colman chose the word ‘Simony’ 
with reluctance, probably hoping that his readers would supply 
the deficiency. He continues: 


The Cheat! — and are there such? — Strange 
things, alas! 
Have among Holy Shepherds come to pass. 
Some, to the Wolf abandoning their Flocks, 
Have broke their necks by following the Fox; 
Some have admired, as sundry folks opine, 
Their Patron’s Tables, Moses! more than thine . . . 
(Vagaries Vindicated) 


The reference to fox-hunting recalls 


No parson of the quorum feels a blush 
To claim the honours of the stinking brush 


in Don Leon (73). This apparently refers to the clergy hunting 
out the ugly sin. Whether there is a yet more direct innuendo 
in both poems appears uncertain; but, knowing Colman, 
we may suspect it. 

Vagaries Vindicated, like Don Leon, is concerned too with 
statesmen, and has a fine passage satirizing the speeches of 
Parliament which recalls Don Leon (1002-31). But it is time to 
close, and the temptation to quote must be resisted. Vagaries 
Vindicated has many passages of fine poetry outside our imme- 
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diate purpose, but these we must pass over. Its power of state- 
ment, precision of couplet-technique, and control of embodied 
language, approach the mastery of the later work. 

We have quoted enough to establish our case. These simi- 
larities, drawn from what is only a small amount of poetry, are 
surely conclusive; the Don Leon poems are the work of George 
Colman. A study of Vagaries Vindicated helps us to understand 
how Colman, as licenser of plays, in later life could have 
exercised so strict a dramatic censorship as he did, whilst 
simultaneously composing Don Leon. Despite its indecencies, 
Vagaries Vindicated claims to be a moral poem. In his poetry 
Colman worked from the centre, using every resource of wit, 
pun, rhyme and humour to approach the heart of the human 
problem, as he saw it. He is-particularly concerned about 
young people. In The Rodiad, Vagaries Vindicated, and Don Leon 
he is an educationalist, and fervent in the cause of what he took 
to be the best interests of youth. Whilst lustful flogging was a 
time-honoured practice, any amatory exchanges of the boys 
themselves was considered a crime; the attack is rational. The 
poetry necessarily contains many indecencies; but Colman’s 
plays, though impregnated with keen liberal satire, were always 
respectable enough. He was, by profession, a successful play- 
wright and manager. Towards the close of his life, we merely 
find both tendencies, the professional and the poetic, which 
existed simultaneously before, driven to an extreme. But he 
would have admitted no final inconsistency. In Vagaries 
Vindicated he can write well in some noble passages of the clergy 
at their best, not unlike Chaucer, whose problem was similar. 
He claimed to be a true supporter of both Church and Crown: 


Religious tenets, to my latest breath, 

Such as I have I’ll keep, and smile at death; 

March gaily down my slope of Life, and sing 

God prosper long Old England’s Church and King! 

(Vagaries Vindicated) 

The key-word is ‘gaily’. Colman’s gospel, and key, is, following 
Aristophanes, Chaucer and Rabelais, a gospel of humour; but 
the intention behind it is also serious; more, it is profound. It 
is probable that a true understanding of his life and work 
would show that his values were, on the whole, consistent, and 
rationally ordered; but he never forgets, as his enemies did, 
that human nature is not rational, and that there are strange 
instincts, in himself and in others, which demand attention and 


sympathy. 





Elizabeth and Emily Elizabeth 


Betty Miller 


winter of 1830 at Amherst, a small village in the 

Connecticut valley overlooked by hills and moun- 
tains, Elizabeth Barrett, a young woman of twenty-four, was 
living, unmarried, beneath her father’s roof at Hope End, a 
large ornate house situated, inaccessibly, in a valley within the 
shadow of the Malvern Hills. But whereas Emily Dickinson has 
declared that it was as a ‘sombre Girl’ that she first encountered 
the work of ‘that foreign Lady’ whose voice so sharply galvan- 
ized the tempo of her own creative life,* Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was to remain, perforce, wholly unaware of the 
devotion of the New England girl who cherished for the rest 
of her life both the poetry and the portrait of the woman she 
admired, and who, in 1862, wrote to a friend about to visit 
Florence: ‘Should anybody, when you go, talk of Mrs Brown- 
ing, you must hear for us, and if you touch her grave, put one 
hand on the head, for me — her unmentioned mourner.’ 

A quarter of a century, an ocean in its entirety, divided 
them; art fused the intervening link; each one, in England as 
in New England, was a poet. In the manner, matter and quality 
of their poetry, no two women could have been more dis- 
similar. At the same time, in one fundamental respect at least, 
there was in their temperaments, as in their lives, a marked 
and enduring affinity. 

An editor once wrote to Elizabeth Barrett, requesting her to 
furnish him with some details of her life’s story. Elizabeth, then 
in her thirty-eighth year, replied: ‘My story amounts to the 
knife-grinder’s, with nothing at all for a catastrophe. A bird in 


Wi in Emily Elizabeth Dickinson was born, in the icy 


* Another version of the same poem has it that she was a ‘little Girl’. The 
Poems of E.B.B. were published in the United States on October 5th, 1844. 
Emily was, then, a schoolgirl in her fourteenth year, when, through the 
‘Witchcraft’ of E.B.B., “The Days — to Mighty Metres stept —’, and she was 
rapt in the ‘Divine Insanity’ of poetry. 
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a cage would have as good a story. Most of my events, and 
nearly all my intense pleasures, have passed in my thoughts.’ 
The words might with equal justice have been written by 
Emily Dickinson; as, indeed, with the exception of a single 
phrase, might the following: 


Before this seclusion of my illness, I was secluded still, and 
there are few of the youngest women in the world who have 
not seen more, heard more, known more, of society than I, 
who am scarcely to be called young now. I grew up in the 
country — had no social opportunities, had my life in 
books and poetry, and my experiences in reveries. . . . It was a 
lonely life, growing green like the grass around it. Books and 
dreams were what I lived in — and domestic life only seemed 
to buzz gently around, like the bees in the grass. 


The reference to illness, points, of course, to Elizabeth Barrett, 
and indicates one thing: that the temperament of the recluse 
preceded, if it did not, in fact, inspire that of the established 
invalid. Already, a girl at Hope End, Elizabeth had confessed 
to the need to walk out at the back door as soon as ‘disagreeable 
visitors’ walked in at the front. She had attained her twenty- 
first year by a few days only when, declining to visit at a neigh- 
bouring village, she gave it as her reason that ‘I very seldom 
have it in my power to leave home’. Since, at heart, she did 
not really wish to leave the home wherein, absolved from all 
domestic tasks, she was free to cultivate at leisure her own 
creative life, she early found it convenient to attribute to her 
father’s will, rather than to her, own, this inability to abandon, 
even for a few hours, the precincts of her ‘dear and happy 
home’. It is notable, too, that when financial disaster forced 
the Barrett family out of the stronghold of Hope End, Eliza- 
beth rapidly forged another method of self-defence. ‘I have 
resolved,’ she wrote, ‘that, altho’ it may not be possible for me 
to live as secludedly as I have done, I will have no new 
acquaintances except by necessity.’ 

Emily Dickinson, too, was twenty-one when, declining in her 
turn an invitation to visit a close friend, she wrote: 


I’m afraid I’m growing selfish in my dear home, but I do 
love it so, and when some pleasant friend invites me to pass 
a week with her, I look at my father and mother and Vinnie, 
and all my friends, and I say no — no, I can’t leave them, 
what if they die when I’m gone. 
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She, too, was always ready to attribute to her father the 
impossibility of leaving the family circle. ‘I do not go out at 
all, as father will come and miss me, or miss some little act, 
which I might forget, should I run away.’ Or: ‘I had promised 
to visit my physician for a few days in May, but father objects 
because he is in the habit of me.’ In 1874 her father died sud- 
denly. His death did not liberate her; a confirmed recluse, the 
limitations of her life had already been defined, and by her own 
choice. ‘I do not cross my father’s ground to any house or town.” 
Emily Dickinson’s was an exceedingly complex nature. ‘Mines 
in the same ground meet by tunnelling,’ she once wrote. What 
devious connection underlay, in that case, the self-sought in- 
carceration of her later years, and the emotional inspiration of 
a poem written a decade, perhaps, earlier? 


I never hear the word ‘escape’ 
Without a quicker blood, 

A sudden expectation, 

A flying attitude! 


I never hear of prisons broad 
By soldiers battered down, 

But I tug childish at my bars 
Only to fail again! 









To stay and to go; she was caught between two powerful 
and contradictory impulses. She was divided by the desire to 
be at all times within sight and hearing of the members of her 
own family circle, and, simultaneously —- ‘To disappear en- 
hances’ — pricked by the need to be inaccessible; in absence, 
safely to dominate, and without material contact on her part, 
the lives of those about her. Letter-writing, she early found, 
enabled her, without undue emotional outlay, at once to con- 
trol and enhance a cherished relationship. Her friends could 
thereby be intimately approached, and kept resolutely at a 
distance. This last condition was a paramount necessity to her, 
since, as Mr Johnson says, in a reticent and perceptive bio- 
graphy,* ‘the anticipation of friends was so great an excite- 
ment that actually to talk to them required more nervous 
energy than she felt she could muster’. 

* Emily Dickinson, An Interpretive Biography, by Thomas H. Johnson. 
The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. London: Cumberlege. 
36s. 
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What fortitude the Soul contains 
That it can so endure 

The accent of a coming Foot — 
The opening of a Door — 








This agony was no less intimately known to Elizabeth Barrett, 
who, at the ‘knock at the door, followed by the footstep on the 
stair,’ felt the heart in her breast ‘beat itself almost to pieces’ 
as she awaited the dreaded, the inevitable encounter. Perhaps, 
she wrote early to Robert Browning, ‘perhaps you penetrate 
my morbidity and guess how when the moment comes to see a 
living face to which I am not accustomed, I shrink and grow 
pale in the spirit’. But that was not the whole story; and part 
of her prolonged reluctance to admit Browning to her presence 
was due to a complex vanity, the nature of which, out of her 
own self-knowledge, Emily Dickinson has expertly diagnosed. 














A Charm invests a face 
Imperfectly beheld — 
The Lady dare not lift her Vail 
For fear it be dispelled — 

But peers beyond her mesh — 
And wishes — and denies — 

Lest Interview — annul a want 
That Image - satisfies — 












Letter-writing, a circumscribed intimacy, presented no such 
challenge: pen in hand, one who, avowedly, was ‘not half so 
brave in conversation as on paper’, could feel safe from the 
dangerous fluency of personal intercourse. Alice Meynell 
(whose early poems were published within a year or two of the 
first appearance, in print, of Emily Dickinson’s) in a discerning 
essay, has commented on the disparity between the manner of 
Elizabeth’s letters to her personal friends and that she adopted 
when addressing, from her sick-room, letters to strangers. 
Whereas, Mrs Meynell points out, the personal letters ‘keep the 
sensitive line of her actual thought, somewhat as the spirit-level 
observes the horizon with a kind of mobile constancy’, in her 
letters to strangers she felt for some reason impelled to adopt 
such a swaggering, indeed, such a ‘strutting’ pose, that the total 
effect, incongruously enough, is almost a pastiche of Byron’s 
style, ‘when, conspicuous, he wrote to Moore’. In the same 
essay, Alice Meynell adds an illuminating comment (no less 
applicable to Emily than to Elizabeth) on the part that ‘talking 
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on paper’ — Elizabeth’s phrase — must of necessity play in the 
life of a recluse. 


Here, for the prisoner is freedom; for the unsunned, 
change; here is a frolic for the demure; here is a swashing and 
martial style for the cloistered one who yet does not quit her 
cloister; here, in a word, is dash — the dash of the hesitating, 
the thoughtful and the reluctant. Here, without alteration of 
the monotonous facts, is a part to be played. This is the work 
and power of letters, as letters are sent from the hooded 
shadow of the authoress’s shyness out into the various world. 


The shyness of the authoress, which shrank from the assessing 
eye of the stranger, did not, however, prevent either Emily or 
Elizabeth from presenting to the stranger a self-portrait based 
on frank and attentive self-observation. Characteristically, 
Emily’s is the briefer communication. 


I had no portrait, now, but am small, like the Wren, and my 
Hair is bold, like the Chestnut Bur, and my eyes, like the 
Sherry in the Glass, that the Guest leaves. 

To Benjamin Haydon, the artist, who ‘revelled’, as he put it, in 
the idea of ‘a couple of Geniuses corresponding, becoming 
acquainted, knowing each other thoroughly and yet never see- 
ing each other’, Elizabeth wrote at greater length and with 
correspondingly less reticence. 

I am ‘little and black’ like Sappho, en attendant the immor- 
tality — five feet one high; as the latitude, straight to corre- 
spond — eyes of various colours as the sun shines, — called blue 
and black, without being accidentally black and blue — 
affidavit-ed for grey — sworn at for hazel — and set down by 
myself (according to my ‘private view’ in the glass) as dark- 
green-brown — grounded with brown, and green otherwise. 

. .. Not much nose of any kind; certes no superfluity of nose; 
but to make up for it, a mouth suitable to a much larger 
personality — oh, and a very, very little voice, to which 
Cordelia’s was a happy medium. 
The woman who wrote thus (addressing, with no perceptible 
diffidence, a man who, caressingly, in his turn, called her ‘You 
Ingenious little darling invisible’) had for ten years been 
sequestered by ill-health and a complicated fear of human 
society. She lived at the heart of England’s capital city, in a 
back bedroom on the second floor, her window overgrown with 
ivy, her doors doubly sealed, her walls adorned with framed 
portraits of Carlyle, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning, 
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‘and except for the glory of it, I might live in a desert, so pro- 
found is my solitude and so complete my isolation from things 
and persons without.’ With her books, her poetry, her dog, 
Flush, for intimate companions, she lived on in this great city, 
as remote from the rumour and commotion of everyday events 
as Emily Dickinson in her quiet New England village, in the 
home wherein, her dog Carlo at her feet, she sat day after day, 
month after month, year upon year, scribbling letters and poems 
in the secluded bedroom on the first floor, with its Franklin 
stove, its bowls of hyacinths, its framed portraits of Carlyle, 
George Eliot and Elizabeth Barrett Browning looking down at 
her from the walls. 

Born, perhaps, of that seclusion, and sharing, it seems, the 
same emotional tap-root, was the morbid anxiety each woman 
experienced for the well-being of those they loved. ‘Perhaps 
Death — gave me awe for friends —’ wrote Emily, ‘striking sharp 
and early, for I held them since — in a brittle love — of more 
alarm than peace.’ That alarm, Elizabeth was no less familiar 
with; adept, since girlhood, at the horrid art of what she her- 
self called ‘building dungeons in the air’. Throughout the 
letters of her married years in Italy, there runs the same 
refrain: obsessive concern for the well-being of her father, her 
sisters, her brothers: ‘I am uneasy about everybody by turn 
‘ . now one . . . now the other,’ she confessed. A letter 
overdue brought anxiety to fever-pitch. ‘I am really mad some- 
times, I get so frightened by silences.’ The fact that she had 
deceived her father and flouted his authority, continued to 
torment her as long as she lived. On what was to prove her last 
visit to England, impelled by an irresistible need, she bribed 
the butler at Wimpole Street to leave the curtains only partially 
drawn at dinner-time; the same evening, she crept round to 
number 50, and stood there in the dim street, gazing into the 
lighted room at the father she loved, sobbing so passionately, 
all the while, that she could scarcely stand upright, and had to 
clutch on to the area railings for support.* 

A somewhat similar situation confronted Emily Dickinson. 


* This truly Victorian episode, personally described by Robert Browning 
to his friend, Thomas Woolner, the sculptor can, perhaps, in the history of 
this ‘long, unlovely street’, fittingly take its place with the vigil of Alfred 
Tennyson, creeping ‘like a guilty thing’ to the Hallam house, and at the 
door of number 67, remembering the pressure of ‘A hand that can be 
clasp’d no more’. 
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She absolved herself from it, not in action, but by a memorable 
acquiescence. Her gesture did not take her forth, like Eliza- 
beth’s, into the external world — (Charles Wadsworth, after all, 
was no Robert Browning) — but drew her more closely still into 
the sanctuary, the huis clos of family life. Once, it is true, she 
went through the motions of one about to leave her home for 
ever. (The story of this episode she told to her brother, Austin, 
who played in her life a réle very similar to that of the ill- 
fated Edward in the life of his sister, Elizabeth Barrett.) ‘I put 
on my bonnet to-night, opened the gate very desperately, and 
for a little while the suspense was terrible — I think I was held 
in check by some invisible agent, for I returned to the house 
without having done any harm!’ The return — to all intents and 
purposes, a flight in reverse — was final; the invisible agent, her 
own need of her father, and the sense of security that his pre- 
sence alone could bring her. He only; for the mother (a woman 
in every way as negative and self-effacing as Mrs Barrett of 
Hope End) had no reassurance to offer her. ‘I never had a 
mother. I suppose a mother is one to whom you hurry when 
you are in trouble,’ Emily later wrote. The resentment is plain- 
spoken enough. There remained, however, the narrow, the 
Cromwellian, the ‘pure and terrible’ father of the family: a 
man deaf to the appeal of poetry, whether in life or in litera- 
ture, but offering to his family, in the very rigidity of his 
temperament, a guarantee of strength and extended protec- 
tion. After Mr Dickinson’s sudden death: “Thank you for the 
Affection,’ Emily wrote to a friend. ‘It helps me up the Stairs 
at Night, where as I passed my Father’s Door — I used to think 
was safety.’ The dependence, had she but known it, was mutual. 
Reserved and formal in manner as was the New England 
lawyer, Edward Dickinson, like Edward Moulton Barrett, he 
had a hidden hunger for his elder daughter’s approbation and 
companionship. A severe man, without graces, he did not know 
how to win either the one or the other; it was his good fortune 
that, spontaneously, in the end, both were added unto him. 
The whole of one Sabbath afternoon before a projected jour- 
ney, he spent alone with Emily. ‘He seemed peculiarly pleased 
as I oftenest stayed with myself, and remarked as the After- 
noon withdrew he “‘would like it not to end’’.’ It did end, how- 
ever, and so, with its own fulfilment, did intimacy itself. The 
next day, while addressing a public meeting in Boston, he col- 
lapsed, and a few hours later, in a hotel bedroom, solitary in 
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life as in death, Edward Dickinson died. So ended for Emily 
what she later referred to as ‘those amazing years that I had a 
father’. She was in her forty-fourth year when she was thus 
bereaved, and lived on for the next twelve years within the 
precincts of the home she was never again to leave. In May 
1886 she died; and her friend and mentor, Thomas Higginson, 
looking down upon her unguarded face as she lay in her last 
sleep saw there ‘a wondrous restoration of youth . . . nota 
gray hair or wrinkle, and perfect peace on the beautiful brow’. 
Emily Dickinson was fifty-five when she died. At precisely the 
same age, and with the same wondrous restoration of youth, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, in Florence, had died in her hus- 
band’s arms, ‘smilingly, happily, and with the face like a girl’s’. 


It is at this point, where it is no longer a question of their 
personalities but of their poetry, that the temperamental affini- 
ties between Elizabeth Barrett and Emily Dickinson disappear, 
and their fundamental divergence sharply emerges. In illustra- 
tion of this, it is necessary only to compare two poems, each 
treating of an identical subject. Emily’s, as usual, has no title; 
Elizabeth’s, a sonnet called Grief, is here given first: 

I tell you, hopeless grief is passionless ; 

That only men incredulous of despair, 

Half taught in anguish, through the midnight air 
Beat upward to God’s throne in loud access 

Of shrieking and reproach. Full desertness 

In souls, as countries, lieth silent-bare 

Under the blanching, vertical eye-glare 

Of the absolute Heavens. Deep-hearted man, express 
Grief for thy Dead in silence like to death: — 
Most like a monumental statue set 

In everlasting watch and moveless woe, 

Till itself crumble to the dust beneath. 

Touch it not: the marble eyelids are not wet; 

If it could weep, it could arise and go. 


The same thing is said by Emily, in lines as frugal as the despair 
they portray: 

Safe Despair it is that raves — 

Agony is frugal. 

Puts itself severe away 

For it’s own perusal. 


Garrisoned no Soul can be 
In the Front of Trouble — 
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Love is one, not aggregate — 
Nor is Dying double — 

The comparison may serve to remind us of the fact that Emily 
was destined to take the high road, and Elizabeth the low road 
to immortality; but if Elizabeth got to Scotland, and the 
peaks of popular favour, almost as soon as she set out on her 
journey, it was to be many years before the laggard, the reticent 
figure of Emily emerged, in the dawn of a new century, to 
receive there the full light of acclaim that was her due. That 
light may be said to have reached its zenith with the publica- 
tion, recently, of all the poems — 1,175 in number — that Emily 
Dickinson is known to have written.* As a work of scholarship, 
the edition is unexceptionable, and finally rescues the text, not 
only from fortuitous omissions and misreadings, but from the 
impingement of lesser minds, the being ‘sicklied o’er with T. W. 
Higginson’, to which Alice James so fastidiously objected. It is 
also on record, however, and must stand to his credit, that the 
same Higginson, while preparing the poems for publication in 
1891, wrote ‘Let us alter as little as possible, now that the 
public ear is opened.’ Admirable indeed, in those days of in- 
formal editing. But is there not, now that taste has run to the 
other extreme and our pages are clogged with the infinitely 
fascinating and infinitely distracting bric-a-brac of variorum 
readings, a real danger that the impact of the chosen poem may 
be, as a result, dulled or deflected? And are we, in fact, as 
readers, helped or hindered by the zeal which sees fit to present 
the finished statue with all the workshop chips or shavings 
assiduously swept up into a neat pile at its base? 

If Elizabeth Barrett Browning has achieved the glory of a 
definitive edition, complete with variant readings critically 
compared with all known manuscripts, I have, so far, been 
denied the pleasure of inspecting it. Success she had, in plenty, 
in her own lifetime: did not Aurora Leigh go into twenty edi- 
tions, and did not John Ruskin solemnly declare it to be ‘the 
greatest poem in the English language — not surpassed by 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets’? Fortunately, Elizabeth, so jealous for 
the pre-eminence of poetry, was humble enough about her own 
capacity. ‘Rather perish every verse J ever wrote, for one, than 


* The Poems of Emily Dickinson. Including variant readings critically com- 
pared with all known manuscripts. Edited by Thomas H. Johnson. The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. London: Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. £10 the set. 
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help to drag down that standard of poetry which, for the sake 
of humanity as well as literature, should be kept high,’ she 
wrote. The sincerity is evident, and made her capable — 
though not at the moment of composition — of self-criticism. 
‘Oh, such feeble rhymes, and turns of thought — such a dingy 
mistiness,’ she lamented on re-reading an earlier volume of 
hers. That dingy mistiness — the peculiar bloom of the mid- 
Victorian climate in England — was as alien to New England 
as to the work and temperament of Emily Dickinson; having 
said which, it is necessary also to say that if Elizabeth was 
temperamentally incapable of reaching the poetic heights 
attained by Emily at her startling, her intrepid best, neither 
did she ever, for all her prolixity and sentimentalism, descend 
to quite such depths, or at any time, indeed, write as badly or 
as embarrassingly as Emily at her very distasteful ‘little-girl’ 
worst. 

As children, both Emily Dickinson and Elizabeth Barrett 
took a similar pleasure in creating a private garden of their own 
within the larger garden of the family domain. At nine years 
old, Elizabeth cut a giant figure of Hector, son of Priam, in the 
turf of Hope End, and picked out his features with variegated 
flowers and grasses of her own choosing. To-day, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s garden of verse, like the overgrown grave- 
yard in Florence, lies sealed off from the traffic of contemporary 
life. Neglected and unweeded, it is rarely visited, except by the 
idle in search of distraction, or the thesis-hunter on the track of 
potential material. Very different is the position where Emily 
Dickinson is concerned. She herself, in the year before her 
death, summed up the matter in a single sentence. ‘In child- 
hood,’ she wrote, ‘I never sowed a seed unless it was perennial 
~ and that is why my garden lasts.’ 











In Spain 
Silk Hats and No Breakfast 


Honor Tracy 


ADIZ is a city of magic, like Cracow or Dublin, to set 
the mind on fire at the turn of a corner. Beauties spring 
into view unexpectedly, making a casual walk through 
the narrow streets into a feast of surprises and enchantments: a 
lilac fagade on the sea front burning rosily in the afternoon sun; 
a church at dusk, the doors wide open to display tall candles 
flickering about the heavy gold intricacies of the High Altar; 
the bent figures of old women creeping into a vigil for the dead, 
their hands full of marguerites; a glimpse through an ancient 
doorway into a patio brilliant with geraniums and morning- 
glory. The eye is continually fed, the imagination stirred, by a 
train of spectacles as charming as if they had been contrived. 
The pleasures of the visit were much increased by the hotel 
into which, by a happy accident, I had wandered. Experience 
rather than comfort being the aim of my journey, I had decided 
on reaching a new town to surrender to the first tout that 
accosted me and follow whither he led. Here I had fallen in 
with one whose greed outran his discretion, for when he set 
down my bags in the hall of the fourth-rate kip whose resplen- 
dent name adorned his hat, it turned out that the place was 
full up and had been for days. Every single day in Spain I 
resolved anew to be placid and controlled, and every single 
day the dear thing was too much for me again; and now with 
un-Spanish rudeness I flounced out of the building and into 
the first hotel that offered. It chanced to be one full of drama 
and colour and life, the enjoyment of which was assisted by a 
most peculiar construction. From ground to roof in the centre 
a great well rose, on which the bedrooms gave, each with its 
little railing, as on to a patio. There was no outside ventilation 
at all, the windows being simply thrown wide to such air as 
the interior possessed; and a shutter screened the inmate from 
the public eye while allowing him a perfect view of all that 
happened in the lounge below. Now and again, indeed, a guest 
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would neglect to sling his shutter at the proper angle, thus 
affording to those on the same floor some interesting little 
scene of private life; and every word that was uttered, each 
homely sound, was plainly audible except when, as often 
happened, the French Lady Travelling Alone was strumming 
wildly on the piano in the salon. The lavatory, too, was of more 
than usual technical interest, for when the plug was pulled 
there was a hissing noise and a stretch of floor in the far corner 
was slowly inundated, while the contents of the bowl remained 
calm and undisturbed. 

Such matters, however, were specialized in their appeal. The 
true charm of the place lay in the rich t--pes of humanity that 
passed through and the flow of incident between them. There 
was a tycoon with a great belly and a booming voice who 
terrorized the establishment with orders and complaints until 
he found that one of the porters came from the same obscure 
and remote pueblo as himself, after which he was as pleased 
and gentle as a baby. And the hotel wolf, scented and side- 
whiskered, who looked impudently at all the girls until the 
arrival of the middle-aged pair, the tiny, scared husband and 
the huge, angry wife, creaking in her black silk, with a face 
like a bull-dog; and in this unlikely quarter the poor wolf lost 
his heart at once, circling enviously about the alarming figure 
as it grimly read the paper in the hall and heaving sighs that 
could be heard on the first floor. An American woman had the 
place upside down, crying robbery and murder, for a souvenir 
of Toledo which later proved to be, where she had put it, in her 
purse. Some animated scene was always in progress on this 
central stage, beautifully lit and with perfect acoustics, that 
one could follow reclining in comfort on the bed. And at 
dinner-time we all would assemble, each knowing so much 
about the rest, and eat our four courses with perfect dignity 
and composure under the blazing chandeliers. 

At six o’clock I used to get up and go to a workman’s café 
for breakfast. For about eightpence there was delicious strong 
coffee, fresh bread and butter and enlivening conversation; in 
the hotel there would have been an assortment of stale, sugary 
cakes and a jug of cool grey liquid tasting of nothing. There 
was also the pleasant early sun and the calm morning face of 
the city as dockers and fishermen went about their business. 
On the quays grubby little trawlers with one funnel and names 
like The Star of Cadiz or The Flower of the Ocean were preparing 
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to set out for the day’s work. And in the late afternoon they 
would all come in and 2,000 tons or so of fish would be laid out 
in the long icy sheds with the greatest neatness and order, the 
crimson langoustine, the salve like a thin silver blade, the 
purple rubbery octopus, enormous skates hideously grinning, 
and cigalas with their delicate coral-tinted shell; and a little 
army of middle-men, brusque and impatient, with smooth 
white faces and large tummies would appear to take the catch 
from the thin, brown, smiling fishers and send it away to 
Madrid. 

In such a place one could never tire of wandering about and 
waiting to see what would turn up next. It was here, in the 
Alameda Marques de Comillas, that I came on a wonderful 
tree, a glorious being that surpassed in its extravagance the 
wildest fancies of Blake. Huge twin trunks rose from a tangle 
of bare roots with the graceful bends and twists of a dancer to 
flow into a profusion of boughs, each thicker at the base than 
a tree and rising and falling in loops to a spread of 70 feet or 
more, supporting in festoons the lesser boughs with their 
plump, lemon-shaped leaves which spread below them a 
green, mysterious gloom. It was a tree that might figure in 
some madman’s dream and the privileged citizens of Cadiz 
strolling up and down never gave it a glance. Three old men 
sat on a bench in the evening sun near by, watching me with 
amusement, and I begged them to tell me its name. They said 
that as far as they knew it was a wild fig and chuckled a little 
to think that anyone should care. 

But it was in the Alameda, too, that I first met the baby 
beggars of Cadiz. The sad little tribe, abominable and innocent 
at once, hung about the gardens all day long waiting for 
strangers, whom they would harry with inflexible resolve and 
extraordinary impudence. They were so young that some of 
them could barely lisp out the word ‘peseta’ and so sharp as 
already to know the foreigner from the native, on whom they 
never wasted their time. The moment they saw me they 
rushed up, noisily drawing attention to their scabby heads or 
sore eyes and holding out their tiny paws with an air of utter 
misery. Their assessment of my intelligence was of the lowest. 
One tot assured me there was a ‘dirty thing’ on my back and, 
picking a weed off it, triumphantly demanded to be paid for 
the service; but the roots showed it was newly plucked from the 
earth and its presence on my clothing could only have been the 
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work of her hands. A small boy begged passionately for money 
to buy bread; I pointed in silence to the loaf under his arm, 
and he said that he was minding this for a friend and couldn’t 
expect a crumb of it for himself. At each piece of effrontery on 
the part of one, the rest set up a wild, appreciative cackle of 
laughter. For the sake of peace I gave a five-peseta note to the 
biggest, telling her it was for them all, at which she streaked 
away like a scalded cat with the others in full cry behind. 

It occurred to me, watching these abandoned little souls, 
that it now was time to make the acquaintance of the other 
Spain. Ever since I had arrived I had been conscious that there 
were two: one that offered itself to the eyes and ears and 
seemed to be precisely as it always was, and another, new, 
bustling and high-minded, which lived on paper. To believe 
the official publications, it was fast becoming a kind of Welfare 
State, although of course with none of the secular materialism 
that existed in other, less favoured, lands. I read the reports of 
re-housing, communal centres, cheap holidays, insurances and 
similar ingredients of social contentment; but I saw the 
country around me wear the same bitter, dejected face that I 
had known for twenty years. 

And so I went to the Delegacién Provincial de los Sindicales 
and asked for their help. I was passed from hand to hand, led 
up and down stone stairways and along echoing corridors 
until at last I reached an office where, among piles of docu- 
ments, sat two female clerks. On the wall hung a crucifix, 
with a portrait of Franco to the left of it and one of Jose 
Antonio, the martyr and bully, to the right: the Trinity of the 
Movement. After listening suspiciously to what I had to say, 
one of the clerks told me it was a matter for the Delegate 
himself; and he was in conference and would so remain for she 
could not say how long. She was a fat, blowsy woman of 
thirty-five or so, with dyed hair that was black at the roots, 
heavily made up and with grubby hands; and there was 
someone almost exactly like her in every Falangist office I 
ever saw. 

Would I, she said, be kind enough to go away now and 
telephone to-morrow, asking for Rosita. And who was Rosita? 
She laid a grey hand on her breast. Very well. Early next 
morning I telephoned and was told that Rosita was in con- 
ference. No one could say for how long. I walked round to the 
Delegacién and made my way to her sanctum, evading the 
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half-hearted interceptions of numerous employees standing 
about the passages in attitudes of chronic under-employment. 
Rosita was enjoying a conversation with her fellow-worker 
and she looked up frostily as I asked if the Delegate were free, 
and if not when he would be; for I would be glad to come 
whenever it suited him and be deeply and properly grateful 
for a few minutes of his time. 

‘The best thing will be,’ Rosita said, after thinking it over, 
‘if you go away now and telephone in the morning.’ 

There seemed no reason why this little pattern should ever 
be interrupted and I therefore went to see the British Consul. 
He was very willing to help, like most of his colleagues in Spain, 
and spoke with enthusiasm of what the Falange were doing, 
particularly of the Home of Culture and Rest for workers; and 
he at once gave me a personal introduction to the elusive 
Delegate. 

Rosita looked really vexed when I reappeared and the words 
tiene visita immediately shaped themselves on her lips; but at 
the sight of the Consul’s card she became suddenly wreathed 
in smiles. She tripped away into the Delegate’s room and came 
back to say that a motor car and escort would be at my disposal 
that same afternoon. Lest she had not made herself clear, she 
grasped an imaginary steering-wheel and remarked ‘brm! 
brm! brm! honk! honk!’ She went so far as to wave as I left 
the office. Returning at three o’clock, I slid into the Delegate’s 
presence as if buttered. He was a pleasant, coarse-grained 
young man with the rough, off-hand style affected by Fascist 
and Communist officials everywhere. The office was large and 
handsomely furnished, with cigars on the table and on the wall 
the Falangist trinity again, Franco and Jose Antonio flanking 
the central figure as it might have been the two thieves. My 
escort, a very small man with a very big manner, was intro- 
duced and the pair of us set off together by car for a tour of the 
viviendas. 

These are the working-class housing estates that are going 
up at a great pace in many parts of the country. They con- 
sisted of square, severe buildings laid out in rows like a barracks 
and were divided into flats of varying sizes and rents. My 
escort knocked in a peremptory way on the door of one of them 
and we were at once admitted by a stout lady, most anxious 
to please, who showed us everything in the place down to the 
shower and the lavatory. It probably was no worse than many 
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council houses in England and the rent was only 125 pesetas 
a month; but the tenant did not seem to belong to the working 
class and, in fact, my escort said later that her husband owned 
a business. Afterwards we went on to the vivienda inhabited by 
my companion himself, which was larger and grander, with 
hot and cold water, bath, shower and bidet. It was furnished 
in perfect petit-bourgeois style with a bowl of artificial pink 
roses here, a tasteful reproduction there, cabinets of dainty 
china, antimacassars and of course a profusion of religious 
pictures and statues. A wife was produced for inspection, 
plump, bejewelled and painted, and a daughter of eight 
months, at which my escort became briefly human. He did 
not suggest that we enter any other apartments, and I wondered 
how many more of them, put up for the workers with such a 
fanfare, were in fact housing the officials of the Party and their 
friends. 

The Home of Culture and Rest, again, was not more squalid 
than many English holiday camps and far less noisy. The rooms 
had three or four beds in each, or bunks one on top of the 
other, and there was a library, stocked chiefly, as far as I 
could judge at a glance, with religious and political tracts. 
General Franco stared impassively from the walls of the main 
assembly rooms. In the kitchen, where they were frying great 
steaks and piles of onions, the cooks looked up as my escort 
swaggered in and smiled brightly and dutifully. We saw the 
swimming bath, used by men and women at different times of 
the day, and the solarium for men, the solarium for women, 
and the entirely segregated home for young girls. Everything 
was clean, impersonal, comfortless. 

In appearance and atmosphere the place was a faithful 
copy of similar establishments in the Communist lands; the 
inmates too had precisely that air, the staff nervous and 
deferential with the visitor from headquarters, commanding 
under their geniality with the guests who, once more, did not 
seem to be working class at all. My escort told me that they 
paid only ten pesetas a day and could stay for a period of up 
to ten days. I asked where the balance of costs came from, 
and he said it was paid by the Delegacién Provincial. This 
meant from the sindicalist funds, and that of course meant 
from the members’ contributions: which looked rather as if 
the real workers were helping to subsidize, through their 
forced payments, the recreations of Party men, bureaucrats, 
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police narks and other such props of the régime. A list of 
every soul in that place, with his occupation, would have been 
interesting; and interesting too was the fact that the Falange, 
when at last it turned its mind to constructive matters, could 
do no more than borrow the ideas of its enemy, even down to 
the very familiar-sounding title. 

In the motor car on the way back the bossy little man shed 
his importance and became jovial and entertaining as he 
described for me, bull by bull, the magnificent corrida they 
had there for Corpus Christi. That, with his baby daughter, 
was what really interested him, as it would be for any normal 
Spaniard. But he had certainly done his duty by me, asking 
only in return that I should be sure and tell the people abroad 
what the Falange was doing: he clearly believed it was some- 
thing very splendid indeed. 

And later in the evening I lost my way and wandered into 
the quarter where the people really did live, with the crumbling 
walls and the missing windows, the screaming children and 
starveling dogs, the lines of damp, dirty clothing and every- 
where the smell of excrement. I sat for a while in a café, where 
terrible figures that Goya might have painted, visited the 
tables one by one: the epileptic, twitching and stuttering, with 
his tattered album of postcards, the crone, bent nearly double, 
with her lottery tickets, the dwarf photographer with the 
enormous head and the beautiful, wretched eyes, a procession 
of grotesques timidly yet insistently offering wares that nobody 
wanted until at last with a few sharp words a waiter would 
drive them away. Then, meditatively, I returned to the hotel 
and penned a line of thanks to the Delegacién. 
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Carlyle’s Last Letters to 
Froude: III 


Edited by Waldo H. Dunn 







5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, | 
5 December 1872 [3 





Dear Mrs Froude, 

Your letter of yesterday morning was warmly welcome to 
me, and I am very much obliged by your sending of it so 
punctually. For two weeks or more I have been totally without 
news from our American Missionary; didn’t even know with 
any certainty where he was till two days ago, — when a slight 
Note from Emerson’s Son-in-law (the Col. Forbes who was here 
some months ago) informed me that he was at Boston “lecturing 
with the old success”’. 

The loss or delay of his letters was naturally a great affliction 
to him, amid the raging of the Heathen all round; but on the 
whole there is nothing I seriously lament, or am anxious about 
except his loss of sleep. For Heaven’s sake bid him be careful 
about that, take double and treble care in regard to diet and 
regimen, and by every method try to keep himself quiet, and 
as much as possible (which I doubt is not very much!) to avoid 
company or communing except with himself. 

The rest of the affair, all that loud whirl-wind of Bully 
Burke, Saturday Review and Co. both at home and abroad, 
I take to be, in essence, absolutely Nothing; and to deserve 
from him no more regard than the barking of dogs or the 
braying of asses. He may depend on it, what he is saying about 
Ireland is the genuine truth, or the nearest to it that has ever ' 
been said by any person whatever; and I hope he knows long 
ere this (if he like to consider it) that the truth alone is any- 
thing, and all the circumambient balderdash and whirl-winds 
of nonsense tumbling round it are, and eternally remain 
no-thing. Tell him I have read his Book, and know others who 
have read it with attention; and that their and my clear opinion 
is as above. To myself there is a ring in it as of clear steel; and 
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my prophecy is that all the roaring blockheads of the world 
cannot prevent its natural effect on human souls. Sooner or 
later all persons will have to believe it. 

My notion is, were I in his place, I would make next to no 
apologies or explanations, but quietly and firmly read my 
lectures in the pre-appointed places; and that done walk 
silently about my own business, — especially not to be too long 
in walking home again to my own hearth and known friends; 
there to feel [ ] and at rest. 

[ ] and should, with all the old acceptance, be delivered 
in all the appointed towns. Perhaps I told you this before, but I 
consider the thing to be essentially proper and even necessary. 
Did I tell you also, what I learnt by a hint from Emerson, that 
the supernaturally candid Professor in Cornell’s University 
was — Goldwin Smith, the illustriously acrid? No man living 
but himself capable of such a bit of heroism! 

I rejoice much to hear that the children are still doing well; 
and that Rose herself is not suffering hitherto. What a blessing 
for her Father beyond the sea! — Do not neglect sending me 
any news you get; letter from the place itself, F. knows 
how welcome it would be; but I won’t expect, or the least 
bother about it, well knowing what his already botherations 
are. 

Adieu, dear Mrs Froude; Mary joins 

[The remainder has been cut away; hence the /acunae in the 

paragraphs. ] 
Thomas Nicholas Burke (1830-83), a Dominican friar, came to America in 1872, 
having been appointed visitor to the houses of the Dominican community on the 
American continent. He answered the series of lectures which Froude gave in the 
United States in 1872, and the resulting controversy caused much excitement. In 
1873 Burke published his replies to Froude under the title English Misrule in Ireland. 
Goldwin Smith (1823-1910) was Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford 
from 1858 to 1866, and Professor of English and Constitutional History at Cornell 
University from 1868 to 1871. 


5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea 
30 July 1873 
Dear Froude, 

Thanks for your kind Letter, which is very hospitable, 
altogether practical and very welcome to me. The prospect I 
must say, withal, is very seductive, - ample houseroom, shady 
silences, neighbourhood of clean sea-water all accessible in one 
day: — you may depend on it, I will not “leave the matter out 
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of mind”; and in the chaos of plans and possibilities, so far as 
I can judge at this moment, it really has a look of invitation and 
stands a good chance, — good at least for Niece Mary and me, 
however it may be with others! 

At the present moment I feel considerably drawn towards a 
preliminary week at Blickling in Norfolk, which has many 
claims upon me; and where the whole society, so far as I can 
learn, consists of Lady Lothian & her Sister Lady Gertrude, 
in a beautiful Elizabethan edifice (birthplace of your Queen 
Anne Boleyn) and filled with nothing but the shadows of old 
principalities and powers, from Harold & Battle Abbey down- 
wards: there I think one might have a still week of sunshine, 
quiet and sad musing. The only drawback is, uncertainty as to 
the means of getting towards Scotland out of Norfolk. At 
present the one possibility clear to me is that of coming back to 
London and starting afresh! That would be the chance upon 
Glenlyn for us: to have a little human talk and speculation in 
the shady woods there, and a dip in the sea, withal! We do 
not settle definitely till after another interview with Lady 
Gertrude, which takes place tomorrow. If we do go to Blickling 
we start on Saturday; and at any rate you will hear from us, 
either thence or from some other quarter within a few days. 
Esperons. 

I altogether sympathize with what you say of poor Sam of 
Winchester; the event is fateful and tragical and altogether 
sadder to me than I could have expected. He was far from 
being a bad man; and was a most dexterous stout and clever 
one; and I have often exchanged pleasant dialogue with him 
for the last thirty years. Finished now, silent for all eternity. 
I find he was really of religious nature; and thought in secret 
in spite of his Bishophood very much in regard to religion as 
we do. — I was much astonished at Stephen’s Dundee affair, 
and cannot yet understand it, but only half understand it; 
wish, however, heartily he may get in since he has attempted it. 

With all manner of friendly regards to every body at Glenlyn, 
especially to Madame and dear Rose. 

Yours ever faithfully, 
Dear Froude, 
T. Carlyle 


Mary wrote the entire letter except the signature, which is very shaky. Lady 
Lothian was Constance Harriet Mahonese (1836-1901), who married William 
Schomberg Robert Kerr, 8th Marquis of Lothian (1832-70), on August 12th, 
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1857. Blickling Hall was the seat of the Lothians. The building, dating from the 
reign of James I, stands on the site of an early home of Queen Anne Boleyn. 
Glenlyn was a house near Lynmouth, North Devon, which Froude had taken for 
the summer. Samuel Wilberforce (1805-73), Bishop of Winchester from 1845, died 
near Dorking, Surrey, as the result of a fall from his horse on July 19th, 1873, the 
‘fateful and tragical’ event to which Carlyle refers. James Fitzjames Stephen was 
an unsuccessful candidate for a seat for Dundee. See Leslie Stephen Life of Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, 343-8, 352, for the circumstances which ‘astonished’ 
Carlyle. 


Blickling Hall, 
Aylsham. 


12 August 1873 


Dear Froude, 

We have been here, Niece Mary and I, since Saturday week; 
and are to go tomorrow by Yarmouth to Newcastle, intending 
for Dumfries, where by programme we arrive on Friday after- 
noon. Our stay here has been of the most perfect style procur- 
able on earth, of what may be called Elysian indolence; never 
before did I meet in the world such perfection of a Castle of 
Indolence. So beautiful an ancient palace standing entire, such 
beautiful silent woods in the brightness of summer weather; 
our sole company two Beings of the lovelier sex, Lady Lothian 
& Lady Gertrude her Sister (the invalid Lady Shrewsbury we 
never see, but only hear of as driving out with one of her 
daughters in the afternoon) who as you know are patterns of 
human courtesy and every species of kindly humanity; — plenty 
of tobacco too with liberty to smoke in all places: nothing on 
earth could in my broken state suit me better. The change 
accordingly in what I call my “health” has been for the time 
quite surprising, a change certainly for the better in some 
respects though whether in all or even on the whole I must 
wait for time to try. Tomorrow night at 9 we are to go on board 
a well reputed Steamer and enter on 48 hours of miscellaneous 
realities aquatic and terrestrial, which, were it possible, I 
would fain avoid; but these will tell me a more conclusive 
story. 

But why wander further in this inane dialogue with you, - 
unhappily not to be carried on by word of mouth, but merely 
to the vain waste of time and paper? The essential thing I had 
to say is that o[u]r prospect of Lynmouth has sorrowfully faded 
into the vague (tho’ perhaps it still dimly remains as a shadow) 
the question of Scotch Bathing too becomes problematic as I 
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approach it; nothing certain ahead but that I must be in 
Edinburgh for one day. So soon as the heat has fairly gone, 
anchorage at Chelsea is the one thing ahead and a meeting 
with you once more in the end of September. I hope you will 
return with your book well forward! Do not neglect that: you 
were never on a wiser or usefuller bit of work. 

Good be with you always, dear Froude, our kindest regards 
to Madam and to all your household, — especially to dear Rose, 
who we hope is prospering in the fine season. 

Yours ever truly 
T. Carlyle 

Written on stationery engraved ‘Blickling Hall, Aylsham’. Lady Shrewsbury was 
Sarah Elizabeth Beresford (1807-84), the wife of Henry John Chetwynd Talbot 
(1803-68). 

5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea 

10 April 1874 

Dear Froude, 

I am very much obliged by the kind little note you were so 
good as [to] write me the other day. Alas, alas, I understand 
too well the state of ‘torpor or half torpor’ you speak of: but 
you have chosen the one good method of meeting the Inexor- 
able & Unalterable which has fallen upon you; and by valiant 
patience, and the steady determination to work while it is 
called Today, the silent flight of Time will gradually soothe 
into pious composure the thoughts which are at present too 
painful to flesh and blood. The little bit of work you are at 
present engaged on is naturally above all others interesting to 
me: that also is according to all human calculation a thing you 
will soon have to do; and surely it is wise to be thinking of that 
withal while it is called Today. 

The Longmans have never yet sent me the Irish Book; 
whence I infer that you forgot to order them, — but that you 
will now at once do it. Brother John at Dumfries, according to 
the last post, is waiting in daily expectation of it, and probably 
at this moment sitting greedily in studious perusal of it. The 
Review in the Times, which probably I should not have known 
of except for a hint by accident from Rector Blunt, pleased me 
on the whole very well; except for some external editorial 
flourishes by way of hinting to the public the supreme im- 
partiality & perfect freedom from intolerance in those puddle- 
dock quarters, the Able Editor completely adopts, with due 
recognition of artistic skill on the Author’s part, the whole 
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Narrative with the stern inferences drawn from it: — I wel- 
comed this as a glad omen of what the general conclusion of 
solid & not quite stolid Englishmen on the subject will be. The 
only other review I have seen is the Newspaper slip here 
enclosed, due to my Brother’s scissors, is review from the 
Glasgow Herald, reckoned the principal or all but the principal 
of Scottish Newspapers at present: in this I have read an 
equally favourable omen of Scotland in regard to the Book. In 
fact it seems to me likely to have a great sale, to do a world of 
good & to be important soon & for all time coming in totally 
altering England’s hedious [hideous] manner of proceeding 
with her ever vexed ‘“‘Bermoothes”’ of a Sister Island — hagridden, 
too, to a singular degree as Bermoothes used to be! 

What you say about my coming to you is full of kindness & 
you may depend on it I shall not forget it, but will on all sides 
earnestly consider it, & if there seem a feasibility, shall be 
right willing to embark in the adventure, but an adventure it 
certainly is, especially in the article of quiet sleep, which is at 
once so indispensable & so difficult a condition to fulfil. Mean- 
while I think at least you might be on the outlook for a good 
Welsh pony or a pair of ponies suitable [for] philosophic 
riding; — or indeed they would be useful to the young ladies 
independent of philosophy. So far, I think you might safely 
go. 

Mary saw Miss Froude last week. We have not heard 
whether they are all gone to you, but think it likely they are. I 
have been much whirled about within the last week in regard 
to Edinburgh controversies about the Knox Portrait, and more 
especially about the arrival of the Somerville Picture itself, 
which is to come ipso corpore tomorrow and thereafter be 
scanned with all the pictorial science London can produce for us. 

I need not say that I miss you much here & am like to do till 
we meet again. Do not forget how much I should like a little 
word from your own hand now and then. Write whatever 
comes uppermost & be sure always of a grateful welcome to it. 
I will reply whenever fairly possible, when impossible or quasi- 
impossible, as too often the case, never mind. 

Yours ever, dear Froude 
T. Carlyle 


‘The little bit of work’ refers to the biography of Carlyle, which Froude had under- 
taken at the request of Carlyle himself. When a memorial to John Knox was pro- 
posed, Carlyle made a careful study of all available portraits in order to determine 
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} 
the authentic likeness. He concluded that the Beza Icon published in Geneva in 1 | 
1580, was not a portrait of Knox at all, that the likeness published by Goulart was : 
not a portrait of Knox, but of William Tyndale, and that both the Hondius (1602) 
and the famous Torpichen portraits were merely reproductions of the Beza Icon, 
and that the Somerville portrait is the only genuine likeness. When the Hon. 
Mrs Ralph Smyth of Gaybrook, Mullingar, Ireland, was kind enough to bring the 
picture to London, it was examined by Joseph Edgar Boehm and Henry Merritt, 
who both agreed with Carlyle. See ‘Portraits of John Knox’ in ‘Critical and 
Miscellaneous Essays,’ Centenary Edition of the Works of Carlyle, xxx, 313-367. 


To be concluded. 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Rt. Hon. The EARL of HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—SIR CECIL WAKELEY, Bt., K.B.E., C.B., LLD., F.R.C.S. 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Directors—Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, 0.B.E., F.R.S. 
PROFESSOR G. HADFIELD, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without state aid, the Fund is under the direction of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and 
is governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. Money is 
needed quickly to assist the developments now being made in the conquest of cancer. In 
addition to the continuous and systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at Mill 
Hill, London, the work is being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Will you please help? 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 

























Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
at the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby bequeath the sum of to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.) at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct 
that the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
















Out and About 


In Praise of Fellini 
CANNOT understand why first Za Strada and now J 
| viens should have received such grudging acknowledge- 
ment from English film critics. One of these directors of 
public opinion gave the latest Danny Kaye picture, The Court 
Jester, an enthusiastic paragraph and tucked J Vitelloni away in 
two sentences at the bottom of a column. Now The Court Jester 
is almost unmitigated rubbish, tenth-rate pantomime stuff, and 
Danny Kaye is (like Gracie Fields) a pathetic case of an artist 
with more than a touch of genius who has never been properly 
produced. But supposing he, or Gracie Fields in her younger 
days, had been taken in hand by Fellini . . . that would 
have been a film. J Vitelloni, like La Strada, is excellent, 
and in a subtle way that Americans hardly ever achieve. 
Even the better American films I have seen recently — Picnic 
and The Rose Tatoo, for instance — have something terribly 
overblown and yet unripe about them. They make you think 
of gallons of highly-coloured tinned soup, of huge, empty 
American doctorate theses, of Grace Kelly sailing to The Mar- 
riage of the Year with eighty wedding-guests, thirty-five trunks 
and a poodle in an air-conditioned kennel. There is no trace of 
such vapid excess in Fellini’s work. His subject is the poetry of 
human relationships in an old, poor and contracting society, 
and he never allows the breath of commercialism to cloud his 
exact vision of things as they are. 

I Vitelloni are a group of friends, the idle sons of lower middle- 
class families in a small Italian seaside town. They are not 
exactly good-for-nothings, but they have no definite occupation 
and are always talking, in a Chekhovian way, of leaving to 
make their fortunes elsewhere. In the meantime, they drift 
from café to café, walk along the seashore, wander through the 
streets, dance the latest American steps, and so on. They lead, 
in fact, a perfectly futile life; yet out of this dull round, Fellini 
makes a passionately interesting work. The sight of the five of 
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them gazing out to sea, with their hands in their pockets, or 
growing moustaches to vary the monotony of the weeks and 
months, suggests all the tragi-comedy of youth, lusty and feck- 
less, on the threshold of a life that can have no meaning. The 
plot, such as it is, is provided in the first place, of course, by 
sex. The ring-leader of the five is a Don Juan; the story begins 
with the discovery that he has made the sister of one of the 
friends pregnant. His respectable and indignant father forces 
him to marry the girl, but he still carries on his seductive 
activities right and left until his young wife runs away, taking 
her baby with her. After an agonizing search, she is found again 
and there is a reconciliation. This simple theme is developed 
with stroke after stroke of poetic truth. To mention only two 
unforgettable details: the young seducer, who has just got off 
with another woman, runs back along the streets to his wife 
and shadow-boxes on the way to express his delight at the pros- 
pect of a new triumph; three of the vitelloni drive through the 
countryside in a car to look for the missing wife; hunger con- 
flicts with genuine concern, because they haven’t had time to 
have breakfast; they stop and one of them relieves himself 
behind a tree while the other two, like typical urbanites, argue 
about whether the bird they can hear is a robin or a lark. This 
kind of touch suggests to perfection the constant, tragi-comic 
failure of human relationships within a general context of 
vitality and solidarity. 

There are two or three sub-plots and some major episodes, 
such as a beauty contest, a storm, a carnival and a show given 
by a touring company. The carnival contains the best drunken 
scene I ever remember seeing anywhere. The theatrical per- 
formance is wonderfully funny and has as its centre a magnifi- 
cent old ham actor with the most raddled and sinister face 
imaginable. Fellini’s peculiar gift seems to be that he can range 
in the same scene from the normal to the abnormal and from 
the beautiful to the grotesque. In each situation he brings out 
details which give an immediate, raw sensation of life and are 
at the same time poetic; a half-wit worshipping the gilded state 
of an angel on the seashore; a young boy on his way to work, 
tripping in and out between the trees on the roadside; three of 
the vitelloni belly-laughing in the street, when they hear that 
Fausto, the seducer, is being made to marry the pregnant girl. 
The subtlest touch of this kind comes in the closing sequence. 
Moraldo, the most sensitive and intelligent of the five, has 
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struck up a friendship with the young boy in question, who is a 
porter at the railway station. The implication is that Moraldo, 
who has no girl friend, finds some emotional satisfaction here. 
In the end, being also the bravest of the five, he leaves the town 
one morning for good on a very early train. The little railway 
porter catches sight of him leaving and runs after the train, as 
it moves off from the platform, to say goodbye. His face glows 
with affection as he watches the train disappear; then he turns 
round and, with his lamp in his hand, goes back to the plat- 
form, balancing himself on one rail, like a tight-rope walker. 
This childish, physical doodle, which is the last shot of the film, 
suggests that Moraldo is already half-forgotten and that life 
will go on much the same without him. 

I can see that part of the charm of I Vitelloni, for someone like 
myself who has never been to Italy, lies in the Italian charac- 
ters. They are at once much more endearing and exasperating 
than either the English or the French. But I have seen many 
other Italian films which did not stress the mixture of qualities 
and defects. They ladled out the lovableness without adding the 
saving drop of acid. I can see, too, that for some tastes Fellini 
may make too bold a use of powerful natural phenomena — the 
sea, the wind and the rain. He is very conscious of lacrime rerum, 
and this awareness may be equated with sentimentality. Not 
by me, however. What I like about Fellini is that he is full- 
bloodedly emotional and at the same time witty and ironical. 
I Vitelloni is not a great film, in the sense that it does not deal 
with a major dramatic situation, but it has, all the way through, 
the quality I remember in Lone White Sail, the party scene in 
Edouard et Caroline and the splendid opening sequence of Le blé 


en herbe. 
J. G. W. 


The Italian Sign Language* 

I have sometimes thought that you could render the most 
voluble Neapolitan tongue-tied if you were to tie not his tongue 
but his arms, and even in Rome the visitor will be struck by 
the richness and variety of the gestures with which the Romans 
reinforce their far from despicable vocal powers. They do this 
indeed out of habit rather than from necessity, for the pillion 


* This is an extract from a forthcoming book, Rome, Sweet Rome, to be 
published by Putnams. Mr Lyall is a well-known traveller and author of 


Lyall’s Languages. 
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passenger on a Vespa will let go his precarious hold to wave 
with both hands at his driver’s shoulder-blades, and the man 
talking down the telephone will switch the instrument to his 
left hand in order to leave his right free to gesticulate to his un- 
seen and unseeing listener. 

Talking of telephones, it is interesting to note that the gesture 
for telephoning is a circular motion of the hand round the ear, a 
survival from the early days when telephones had to be wound 
up by hand, which is used by millions of young people who have 
never seen such a relic of the past. In another generation the 
gesture for telephoning will still be the winding up motion, and 
amateur anthropologists will write letters to the newspapers 
asking what the origin can possibly be. 

Once a Roman said to me: ‘If I don’t see you’ — and he pulled 
down the bag under his left eye with the forefinger of his left 
hand — ‘T’ll ring you’ — and he made a circular motion round his 
right ear with his other fist. 

Many of the gestures are so stereotyped and well-recognized 
that an entire conversation can be carried on without any words 
being spoken. Although the foreigner does not need to know the 
sign language, I have listed a number of these expressions for 
anyone who may be interested. Some are used in direct conver- 
sation; others as a sort of code to use as comments behind their 
subject’s back. 

(1) With right hand outstretched, palm downward and 
fingers together, move the hand backwards and forwards to and 
from the waist above the right hip: ‘I am hungry.’ 

(2) Stroke an imaginary long beard or place the hand to the 
stomach, palm upwards, to indicate the length to which your 
beard has grown: ‘I am bored. How long will this go on?” 

(3) Finger button or tie: the same. 

(4) Close the eyes and grasp the throat under the chin with 
the open hand, thumb on one side and fingers on the other: ‘I 
am fed up with everything.’ 

(5) Place thumb against fingers, and open and close the 
hand: ‘You are talking too much.’ 

(6) Place forefinger and thumb together, with the other three 
fingers outstretched and together. Move the hand slowly first 
downward and then across from left to right, making an in- 
verted T: ‘Beautiful! The tops! Bella! Wow!’ 

(7) Place the index finger-tip to cheek and slowly twist the 
hand: the same. 


21* 
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(8) Put fingers and thumb together and, with fingers upper- 
most, kiss the finger-tips and throw out the hand in front of the 
face: the same. 

(9) Raise the right hand and turn outward from the elbow 
in a circular motion: ‘Lovely!’ 

(10) Tap the side of the nose with the forefinger: ‘Puzza/ He 
stinks! Fishy!’ 

(11) Jerk an outstretched thumb over the shoulder as in 
hitchhiking: a deprecatory gesture — “There a rotter for you!” 

(12) Rub the thumb against the fingers, all four together and 
slightly bent: ‘Money! Rich!’ 

(13) Move the forefinger and thumb up and down the bridge 
of the nose, one on each side: ‘Clever! Furbo! A smart one!’ 

(14) Place the index finger tip to centre of the forehead and 
turn the hand: ‘Clever! Intelligent!’ 

(15) Place the index finger-tip to temple and turn the hand: 
‘Mad! Crazy! Matto!’ 

(16) Touch the earlobe with the forefinger: ‘A homosexual! 
A finocchio ! 

(17) Tap your forehead with all four fingers and thumb: 
*You are stupid! C’hai le pigne !” 

(18) With the palm downwards, stroke under the chin 
several times forward with the finger-tips and then, with fingers 
and thumb together, pointing upwards, shake the hand at chest 
level in the direction of the chin: ‘Nothing doing!’ 

(19) With the thumb and forefinger outstretched and the 
other three fingers closed, rotate the hand slowly from the wrist: 
‘No money! Nothing doing!’ 

(20) Raise right forefinger and put on a serious expression: 
‘Wait! It may be possible.’ 

(21) With the mouth turned down at the corners, stroke once 
under the chin in a forward direction with the backs of the 
fingers and throw out the hand: ‘I don’t care a damn! Me ne 
Srego! 

(22) Hold out the hand palm downwards, with fingers out- 
stretched and together, and wave the fingers: ‘Come here! Vieni 
qué I’ 

(23) Ditto, but with palm and fingers upward this time: 
‘Good-bye! Ciao!” 

(24) Breathe on the finger-nails with the fingers bent and 
toward one, and then pretend to polish them against the lapels 
of the coat: ‘I congratulate myself!’ 
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(25) Pat oneself on the left shoulder with the right hand: the 
same. 

(26) Shake your own hand: the same. 

(27) Place the two hands about a foot apart with the fore- 
finger and thumb outstretched to form opposite arcs of a wide 
circle and shake them slowly up and down: ‘What a bit of 
luck!’ 

(28) With both hands in front of the chest, all eight finger- 
tips together and thumbs stuck out and joined to form a triangle, 
point forwards and downwards, and shake the hands up and 
down in a pleading motion: ‘What do you mean? Explain your- 
self, I beg!” 

(29) With the hands flat together, palm to palm in front of 
the chest, wave them backward and forward: ditto but more 
emphatic — ‘Do you really mean that ?” 

(30) With fingers and thumbs together, pointing to the chest, 
shake the hand: interrogative — ‘What do you want? What are 
you saying ? I can’t hear!’ A real tic-tac sign for signalling across 
a noisy crowd. 

(31) With the thumb and forefinger together as though 
grasping something, and the other three fingers together and 
pointing upward, shake the hand: emphasis — ‘I insist!’ 

(32) Extend the right hand, palm upward, and shake it 
slightly in a horizontal plane: ‘Be careful! Look out for your- 
self!’ 

(33) Wave the right hand, held limply, up and down, at the 
same time tapping the elbow with the left hand. ‘Go to hell!’ 

(34) Shake the right hand slightly with the fist clenched, at 
the same time touching the inside of the elbow with the left 
hand: ‘Go to hell yourself!’ 

(35) With both hands straight make a single chopping mo- 
tion against the right wrist with the edge of the left hand: ‘Go 
away! Fila!’ 

(36) Extend the right hand with forefinger and little finger 
extended like horns — a gesture to ward off the evil eye. 

(37) Touch keys or, in the case of men, the fly-buttons — the 
same. 

(38) With forefinger outstretched make an upward semi- 
circular movement of the hand: “To-morrow!” Two semi-circu- 
lar movements: “The day after to-morrow!’ 

(39) With palm upward, thumb to fingers, wave the right 
hand out to the right: resignation — ‘So be it!’ 
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(40) From the triangular pleading position (see number 
(28) ), with all fingers touching and thumbs together, place the 
forefinger and thumbs together, and then open the thumbs: 
resignation — ‘What can I do about it?’ Rather like a move in 
making a cat’s-cradle, this. 

(41) Shrug the shoulders and throw hands out sideways with 
palms upward: ‘Lord knows! Chi la sa?? The gesture may be 
emphasized by saying ‘Eh!’ 

‘Eh!’ is a very useful little syllable which can be employed in 
all tones to express agreement, disagreement, ‘no comment’, 
interest, lack of interest, doubt, delight or disgust at all times, 
but more especially when you have not understood what was 
said or cannot think of an answer. ‘Mah!’ similarly is a useful 
word to express doubt of con-commitment. 

I have never seen any attempt in Italian or any other 
language to catalogue these signs and, indeed, there can be no 
exhaustive or definite dictionary of them, since new ones spring 
up all the time. With a little imagination and a sense of grace of 
gesture, you will soon find yourself making them upon your own 
— for, funny as they may appear at first, it is a fact that it is 
extremely difficult to speak Italian without them, and it is not 
long before the foreigner catches himself gesticulating at an un- 


responsive telephone. 
ARCHIBALD LYALL. 


A Visit to Ezra Pound 


In 1946 a jury accepted a testimony from a board of psychia- 
trists that Pound was ‘mentally unfit for trial and in need of 
care in a mental hospital’, and he is still detained in St Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D C. St Elizabeth’s Hospital is an 
immense group of red brick buildings, in institutional Gothic, 
lying just across the Potomac River from the centre of govern- 
ment and justice. It is depressingly ugly and given over to pa- 
thetic mental cases. Pound is allowed to see visitors, if he wishes, 
and his family ; industrious thesis writers like myself can see him 
in the summer time out in the grounds, and in the winter in the 
North Building of the hospital. One mounts a flight of stone 
stairs, rings a bell and the door is unlocked by a negro attendant 
who immediately locks it again behind one. Then the visitor 
finds himself in a long wide corridor filled with inmates of the 
hospital, watching television; they wave and nod and smile at 
him on his entrance. A number of small rooms give on to the 
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corridor, furnished with a bed, a chair and a table; in one of 
these, half-way along the length of the corridor, the visitor finds 
Pound. 

I found my interview curious and depressing. In order to give 
us some privacy, Pound barricaded off an alcove with deck 
chairs and placed two more chairs within the barricade in order 
for us to sit and talk. He explained that at first the other inmates 
had resented this; now they appeared to take no notice, save 
that occasionally one would look over and smile and nod. I was 
seeking reminiscences of the London literary scene in the years 
before the First World War, and these Pound gave with clear 
recollection, frank opinion, sharp and witty insight if with a 
certain incoherence at times and a certain note of megalomania 
(but he is a great man, and seventy, and his mind works with 
assured metaphysical leaps). He spoke of the importance of 
economics, he explained that he was writing the last ten cantos, 
and declared that those who found no plan in the Cantos would 
be confounded when they were complete. He spoke of his early 
days of literary poverty, remarking of them, ‘I seem to be born 
to be jailed.’ He seemed to hope that he might be sent back to 
Rapallo. He is an old man and went through considerable hard- 
ship after he was captured by the Americans in Italy, when he 
was carried long distances in a cage; it is therefore surprising to 
see how much he still resembles the famous drawing of him by 
Wyndham Lewis. His profile is still sharp and vigorous; his hair 
is grey now and his beard, now drawn into three points, thrusts 
powerfully forward. He wore matching brown shirt and ber- 
muda shorts and seemed in good physical condition, save that 
his eyes appear weak. At the end of three hours it was time for 
him to eat; he seized a metal plate and cup and carried them 
into the communal dining-room; the attendant unlocked the 
door and I left profoundly depressed. 

The case is, as Life recently commented, ‘technically compli- 
cated’; but what surely must be decided, and should have been 
decided long ago, is this. Is Pound an insane man or a traitor? 
If he is insane, he should be treated as the insane are and have 
their privileges; if he is a traitor, he should have been long ago 
imprisoned or pardoned. There seems little evidence for in- 
sanity now (in 1946 he was still recovering from the rigours of 
his journey in the cage) unless one supposes that the Pound of 
Ripostes or ABC of Reading is insane, or points to the slight 
megalomania which is not uncommon among the great men 
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whom we permit to circulate freely among us. If he is insane, he 
is certainly not dangerously so, and could be released from this 
federal institution (where he is in constant association with per- 
sons who are likely neither to help his sanity nor aid the exercise 
of that profundity of mind of which he is capable) and allowed 
into the custody of his family or permitted to return to Rapallo. 
If he is a traitor (and his treachery must most probably consist 
in the act of broadcasting from wartime Italy rather than in 
the material which he broadcast*), his treachery should be 
defined. As it is his position is unfairly indeterminate; acc- 
ording to a newspaper report, the American Government re- 
fused some years ago to allow his transfer to a private institution 
because it would ‘place him in a happier and more comfort- 
able position’, and, if this report is correct, it suggests that his 
detention is regarded as a punishment and that his insanity is 
a polite legal fiction. Pound’s case will never be tried as long as 
he remains in St Elizabeth’s. If he is released, the Government 
face an obvious embarrassment; there is no statute of limitation 
on treason, and Pound could still be tried and convicted, or 
cleared, even after his ten years’ detention. Instead he is ig- 
nored. He is now over seventy. He has reached his allotted 
span and if he were to die soon all embarrassment would be 
spared and his position would remain permanently undefined 
(to the embarrassment then of the literary historian). 


MALCOLM BRADBURY. 


* He claims that he insisted on broadcasting on his own terms and as a 
loyal American; rather he broadcast as a poet, complaining, as Eliot com- 
plained in The Waste Land, about the moral, spiritual and cultural decay of 
England and America, which he attributed to economic causes. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Smr,—Your Mental Health number deserves nation-wide circula- 
tion, if only for Mrs Wootton’s daring suggestion that sin cannot 
always be explained away as sickness, and her arrestingly sensible 
conclusion that ‘to-day we have very little idea as to who is sick and 
who is sinful.’ The answer is, no doubt, that all of us are both; but 
the bald statement of such a truth is not very useful. It might be of 
use, however, to examine J. G. W.’s summary, in his review of Dr 
Zilboorg’s book, of the Doctor’s argument that the law is no de- 
terrent to crime. “The information we possess about criminals tends 
to show either that at the time of committing their crime they did 
not even reflect on its consequences, or that they did the deed in 
order to be punished. In either case the law is no deterrent.’ In 
other words, criminals are unreasonable because they are sick men, 
and should be treated as such. 

Well, there is at least one criminal about whom I possess a great 
deal of information — namely, myself. By the law of averages it is un- 
likely that I shall ever commit a passionate murder, and it may be, 
of course, that passionate murderers are the only criminal Dr Zil- 
boorg has in mind. It seems quite possible that they act in the way 
he describes. But if theft and fraud are crimes, there is no doubt that 
the law and its sanctions do constantly help to deter me from com- 
mitting them in a number of ways — for example, cheating the tax 
collector and the Customs, or infringing currency and licensing 
regulations. I hope my depravity is unique, but I doubt it, and it 
seems odd to me that our sense of kinship with the criminal, as 

J. G. W. puts it, is always supposed to justify a softening of the 
rigours of the law. One might think it would sometimes have the 
opposite effect. Unless, of course, our real motive is not pity or sym- 
pathy for the brave criminal who is caught, but rather the desire 
that cowardly criminals like ourselves should be able to sin with 
impunity. 
Yours, etc., 











Book Reviews 


DYLAN THOMAS IN AMERICA, By John Malcolm Brinnin. (Dent, 
18s.) 

This sad, humourless book is not meant to scandalize. It is at the 
same time surprising to find it published by Thomas’s English pub- 
lishers, who presumably think that it will encourage the sale of his 
poems. This is an unlikely reaction. It would have been better to 
keep this record on ice for a few more years, not on account of the 
dead man — it matters nothing to him now, although in spite of his 
self-deprecatory tolerance he was so enraged by a famous American 
journal’s publication of some (accurate) personal facts about him 
that he was with great difficulty persuaded not to sue them — not 
on account of Dylan Thomas himself, but because of the unneces- 
sary violation of the feelings of his wife and family. Mr Brinnin has 
turned a hearse into a band-wagon. 

Questions of good taste apart, this is a fascinating story, extremely 
well told. All the facts are accurate. But when is a fact not a fact; 
when is the truth untrue? When it is misinterpreted. Mr Brinnin is 
entirely lacking in humour, like so many middle-class academic 
Americans. He is shocked that a genius could be a clown, a con- 
scious clown.* He is also by nature morbidly misogynistic. His love 
and admiration for the man and the poet, exploited with Celtic 
skill by the Bard, are offset by a jealous misunderstanding of 
Thomas’s relations with women, especially with his wife. His 
account of a week-end at Langharne is an unconscious masterpiece 
of comedy. The whole picture is violently subjective. It is necessary 
to point this out, as the narrative is so skilfully, dramatically 
developed, and documented to the point of pedantry, that it has a 
misleading air of objectivity. Once this is clearly established, the 
book can be enjoyed for what it is — a first-rate psychological 
thriller. His friends cannot like it, but there it is, not to be ignored, 


* Much of Dylan’s apparently gross misbehaviour when in America 
was due to his naive inability to distinguish between different strata of 
society. Buffoonery acceptable to fellow writers like E. E. Cummings or 
Theodore Roethke went down badly with priggish teachers of ‘creative 
writing’ in the Middle West. Mr Brinnin is shocked that he should have 
walked off with some of Francis Biddle’s shirts. The Biddles told me that 
they were at first puzzled, then enormously amused. But then America, 
alas, is no more composed of Biddles than of poets. 
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as when one first heard of its genesis, one had hoped would be 
possible. 

I remember seeing that grim movie The Lost Weekend with Dylan. 
We emerged from the cinema looking as wan as two fat men could, 
then burst simultaneously into laughter and a bar. No doubt he 
drank too much; the habit became compulsive; he died of ‘an 
acute alcoholic insult to the brain’. He was a romantic, of a not 
unfamiliar self-destructive type. But here one must tread very 
carefully: was there a suicidal tendency, conscious or unconscious ? 
Mr Brinnin rightly emphasizes the loneliness of genius; he does not 
realize the strength of earthly pulls. In spite of domestic rows — 
and they were passionate rows, not the nagging bred by indifference 
— Thomas was a deeply devoted husband, a deeply devoted father. 
Self-absorbed at times to the point of flagrant selfishness he was the 
most loving man imaginable, acutely conscious of his domestic 
responsibilities even when appearing to neglect them. These feelings 
were strong enough to counterbalance any conscious suicidal 
tendency. 

On the other hand, there is undoubtedly another side to the 
picture. In spite of the brilliant success of Under Milk Wood and the 
robustly comic prose work, he had failed to make the essential 
transition from lyricism to a coherent philosophy. Substitutes for 
poetry were mere substitutes - a way of making money, nothing 
moré. He enjoyed it all; he was not indifferent to applause, al- 
though he never lost his head, however bombarded by inane 
encomia. He was a great devourer of life, and a great life-giver. 
Behind all this facade of fun and nonsense there was an intense, a 
growing melancholy. He wrote only seven poems in the last seven 
years. Milk Wood took almost as long to complete, not merely 
because of artistic scrupulousness but because of a drying up of 
those essential inner springs. This melancholy, aggravated by 
alcohol, turned into a black and bitter despair that many of his 
boon companions missed, although his intimates were aware of it. 
He had a childishly romantic wish not to see forty, and died a few 
days after his thirty-ninth birthday. Unlike Mr Brinnin I believe 
that these difficulties might have been overcome. Here I may be 
carried away by prejudice: it is a problem of great difficulty. It is 
certainly altogether too simple to say that he ‘died of drink’. He 
was not an Edgar Allan Poe. One thing, however, may be pointed 
out, at the risk of offending his American friends. In England and 
Wales his normal drink was beer — a great deal of it, no doubt, but 
not to danger-point. In America he liked the Third Avenue beer 
bars, but there were also endless cocktails, gin or whisky. A teetotal- 
ler could not realize the distinction. Spirits were poison to him. His 
hosts did not know his state of health, nor was he one to enlighten 
them. They literally killed him with kindness. Nor, in their defence, 
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can it be denied that he put no obstacles in their way. He was too 
arrogant, too babyishly self-indulgent: his humility, his ascetic 
disciplines were kept for art, not life. This is not to blame them: it 
was American dollars, generously given, that kept him going. He 
was compelled into those open golden arms. It is we who are to 
blame. He might have been reconciled to his position. Our repulsive 
middle-class society, with its lack of official patronage, killed Dylan 
Thomas as much as himself did. The gifts of friends, however muni- 
ficent, are no substitute for solid economic recognition of genius; 
and whatever his detractors may say, he was a genius. His genius 
was drying up, he had no will to go on being a gilded hack, the end 
was self-induced, inevitable; any other interpretation is senti- 
mental. So be it: I am sentimental. I would also point out that I 
knew this man well, and that in spite of being no admirer of our 
flaccid New Elizabethan society, I am not altogether a fool; I even 


doubt whether I am a sentimentalist. 
JOHN DAVENPORT. 


EMPIRE OF FEAR. Vladimir and Evdokia Petrov. (André Deutsch. 
18s. net.) 
Malenkoff, Bulganin and Krushchoff have come to us lately like 
three chubby magi, bearing presents from the East. We should love 
to love them and, in fact, have almost allowed ourselves to do so. 
But no sooner have they left than out comes another volume of 
memoirs to confirm the now familiar idea that the Soviet Union is 
even worse than any reactionary has ever said it was. Empire of Fear 
describes a country so bleak that, like the German concentration 
camps, it defeats the imagination. The goings on at Novo-Sibirsk, 
like the goings on at Buchenwald, are so far beyond our ken that we 
might as well try to imagine a hundred degrees of frost. Yet 
Kravchenko, Victor Serge and now the Petrovs all tell substantially 
the same story, so it must, in a sense, be true. It is, in any case, 
backed up by the official ‘de-stalinization’ statements. Empire of 
Fear reads like an accurate, if incomplete, account and the fact that, 
in the end, one heartily dislikes the authors only goes to show. 

Their careers follow a traditional pattern; peasant origins, 
devoted and pious mothers, less responsible and sometimes brutal 
and drunken male relations, revolution and famine, night-schools, 
admittance to the Party, clearing of the first hurdles of danger and 
treachery, promotion within the Secret Service, posting abroad, 
delight with the richness and freedom of the outside world, and 
then at last the break. 

The most bewildering thing is that both the Petrovs, although 
formerly responsible officials, seem to have no general conception 
of the Soviet Union at all. To them it is just a nightmare from which 
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they have escaped into the sunny paradise of Australia. Like most 
writers about modern Russia, they leave us wondering how it is 
that the country manages to hang together. If the members of the 
governing élite are watching each other like lynxes all the time and 
writing endless reports on each other, how does anything get done? 
This cannot be the whole truth. The Russian character must have 
extraordinary resilience or there must be some hidden virtue in the 
Soviet system that keeps it working, in spite of the enormous cruelty 
and wastage. The Petrov book fails as a piece of literature and will 
soon be relegated to the vast limbo of forgotten anti-Soviet works, 
because it does not express the undeniable vitality of the Soviet 
Union as well as the horror. Also, it irritates by giving too glowing a 
picture of the non-Communist world. Its authors have the embar- 
rassing enthusiasm of converts. Petrov, incidentally, did not finally 
desert until the Australian Government promised him £5,000; he 
would seem to be one of Nature’s capitalists. 

Simply as a document about Soviet Embassies, the book is well 
worth reading. We all know about the gossip and back-biting that 
go on in French and English diplomatic missions; several enter- 
taining books have been written on the subject. But in Soviet 
Embassies, it appears, the back-biting can lead literally to ten years 
in a labour camp or to summary execution. Murder is a matter of 
routine; the Third Secretary may find himself holding a pistol and 
the chauffeur be told off to dig a grave. The Ambassador is spied 
upon by his subordinates and he in turn raids their safes to see what 
they are hiding there. Even among friends confidence is almost 
totally lacking. As I read between the lines, I guess that the Petrovs 
did not even trust each other. The husband escaped first, without 
telling his wife of his intention; his argument is that he did not want 
to influence her into joining him, because she had relations in 
Russia who might suffer. It is clear from her story, however, that 
once he had gone, the whole family would suffer in any case. We 
must conclude that he was fond of her and delighted when she 
escaped later, but that his affection did not prevent him from 
deserting her in the first place, because he did not dare confide in 
her. 

Two details, which can hardly have been invented, will serve to 
show how remote is the atmosphere described. Petrov was aston- 
ished, he says, by the knowledge of Russian literature shown by an 
elderly Russian émigré in Australia, who could quote from Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, etc. No one in Russia has time to acquire such know- 
knowledge, says Petrov, because the days are filled with work, party 
meetings, travelling, and so on. Mrs Petrov makes a still more sur- 
prising remark. When a crowd collected around the Soviet Embassy 
in Canberra to watch her leave, the Ambassador was afraid there 
might be a disturbance. He therefore sent a man out to photograph 
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the crowd and so disperse it; a Russian crowd would have melted 
away at once, every individual being afraid of appearing in a 
compromising photograph. The Ambassador imagined that the 
Australian crowd would behave in the same way. 

I had always thought that Nazism was a complex of neuroses, 
but that the defects of the Soviet system were the result of rough 
political realism. Reading this book on top of the ‘de-stalinization’ 
communiqués, I feel that in Russia, too, there is a strong element of 
neurosis, which her leaders are only now, clumsily, trying to cure. 
When will they admit that, after Marx, they need Freud? 

J. G. W. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES: VOL. I. THE 
BIRTH OF BRITAIN. By Winston S. Churchill. (Cassell. 416 pp. 30s.) 
A reader approaching this first volume of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
telling of the story of the English-speaking peoples might well sup- 
pose that the man who, as Prime Minister of Britain at war, carried 
on the struggle in alliance with the United States and the indepen- 
dent nations of the Commonwealth, and in his second period of 
office led a Britain linked with America and Canada in the peace- 
time partnership of N A T O, has been writing since his retirement 
with an awareness formed by his experience of the years between 
1939 and 1954. But the book was written before the last war, when 
America was still isolationist and it was by no means certain that 
Canada or Australia would stand with Britain in a European con- 
flict. The author’s purpose is indeed essentially a prophetic and 
hortatory as much as a purely historical one. In undertaking to 
write a history of the English-speaking peoples instead of a new 
history of England or even of the British Empire (which would 
exclude America since the War of Independence), Sir Winston was 
possessed by the vision of a significant unity among the nations 
sharing the inheritance of the English language and of laws and 
institutions originally formed in England, even though no longer 
parts of a single body politic. In so far as this unity is a real factor 
in the world to-day, nobody in modern times has done more than 
Sir Winston to confirm it in action, and it is fitting that he should 
now present to the public through the medium of the printed word 
his picture of the past from which his ideal of the present and future 
is drawn. 

This is not to say that the book is a mere tract for the times 
reinforced with suitably edited historical references, or that it is 
written in a narrowly nationalist spirit. As a literary commander- 
in-chief, making the most of advice from a well-selected staff, the 
strategist-statesman has handled his historical forces in such a way 
as to produce an account that is eminently readable as narrative 
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Habits change 


But habits also grow. The habit of reading 
The Times usually lasts a lifetime. It begins at 
school or university and is proof against mere 
fluctuations of newspaper fashion. Those of us 
who look for full and accurate news find it in 
The Times. We come to depend on The Times 


for a reliable account of the day’s events and 


the world’s opinion, and we soon discover there 


is no substitute for 
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and is in all essentials an authentic record of periods and events. It 
is true that Sir Winston’s vivid romantic temperament often chafes 
against the restrictions and corrections of an age of meticulous his- 
torical scholarship; he complains that ‘the reserve of modern asser- 
tions is sometimes pushed to extremes, in which the fear of being 
contradicted leads the writer to strip himself of almost all sense and 
meaning’. Fear of being contradicted has never been a Churchillian 
characteristic, and Sir Winston, while showing a proper respect for 
Clio on her throne, is not unduly subservient to her household 
officials. Boadicea may be ‘relished by the learned as Boudicca’, 
but for him she keeps her traditional name; ‘tiresome investigators’ 
may have undermined the ‘excellent tale’ of Fair Rosamund, but 
‘it certainly should find its place in any history worthy of the name’. 
King Alfred’s cakes and ‘the persistent efforts of the most celebrated 
spider known to history’ also receive honourable, though not too 
serious mention in these pages. There are other ways, too, in which 
the writing, with its zest for heroic action, its attention to great 
personalities, its uninhibited, patriotic feeling and its delight in hard- 
fought battles, has more in common with the popular text-books of 
the Victorian Age than with the more austere and impersonal pro- 
ductions of recent research. But the English do not by any means 
have it all their own way in this story; nobody comes out of it with 
such unstinted praise as Joan of Arc, and the rout of the English at 
Bannockburn is described with as much gusto as the overthrow of the 
French chivalry on the field of Crécy. When the time comes for us to 
read about it, we may be sure that he will be enjoying the spectacle 
of Yorktown. 

The blurb on the wrapper is incorrect in stating that ‘the English- 
speaking peoples comprise the greatest number of human beings 
sharing a common language in the world to-day’. Those who speak 
English as their mother tongue are more than the speakers of Hindi 
or Russian, but less numerous than the speakers of Chinese. English 
speech, nevertheless, defines to-day one of the most important 
groupings of mankind, and its significance is even greater if account 
is taken also of its function in countries such as India where it has a 
special cultural status without being the mother tongue of the 
population. Nor is it merely a question of language in the narrow 
sense; the English institutions of the Common Law and Parliament, 
originating in medizval times, have spread wherever there has been 
English settlement or political ascendancy, and the most weighty 
chapters of the first volume of Sir Winston’s work are those in which 
he traces the beginnings of these developments. We may look for- 
ward with confidence to a worthy treatment of the sequels in subse- 


quent volumes. 
G. F. HUDSON. 
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ELARNA CANE. By Affleck Graves. (Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
THE FLIGHT FROM THE ENCHANTER. By Iris Murdoch. (Chatto 

& Windus. 1535.) 

SINCERELY, WILLIS WAYDE. By John P. Marquand. (Robert 

Hale. 155.) 

Elarna Cane and The Flight from the Enchanter have several points in 
common: both are second novels following successful beginnings; 
both are unusually intelligent, though in quite different ways; and 
both break through the cosy pattern of the English novel in a way 
that must inevitably produce strong reactions. One can find them 
stimulating or irritating, but can hardly remain indifferent. 

There the likeness ends, leaving two novels that are about as 
divergent as they could be. Elarna Cane is one of those stream-of- 
consciousness books, but is only superficially Joycian. Stephen 
Dedalus was a product of the intellect, but Mrs Graves’s Wetsie is a 
product of the heart and the emotions. Both of these elements, as 
we all know, are generally fatal to literature, unless they are present 
in small doses only and kept well under control. I think it is her 
sense of ambiguity that saves Mrs Graves and brings her success- 
fully to the end of her tightrope walk. Her tragedy is always comic, 
as real tragedy must be. Her characters shift between good and evil; 
she herself — or the narrator — shifting in her uneasy view of them. 
Elarna Cane is a perhaps innocent demon, a brat whom Wetsie, 
the unmarried wife, cannot rest until she brings into her home and 
then watches powerless, always swinging between love and hatred, 
while Elarna destroys her life. 


I had lured my little love-bird for fifteen shillings a week under 
the noses of Griggs and Garret. And then I felt the despair of not 
knowing what on earth to do with her, what easy morning job so as 
not to ruffle her chick feathers. We both watched a kettle boil and 
sipped tea and she flopped poking a matchstick under dirty finger- 
nails. Then she sat on the bottom stair, his newspapers on her lap and 
a curl drooped over the slit of her eye and her ankle turned on a 
broken sandal. I shouted up to Lorne that Elarna had come. I pulled 
her upright to test my hand in hers and to avoid slapping her. My love 
and loathing for her twitched in my fingers. I found in the cupboard 
a pair of strollers and gave them to her. 

Wetsie manages to be very funny all through the long, inevitable 
losing of her Lorne. Anyone could have told her that she had too 
much heart and too little sense, but people are like that, though 
most novelists seem to prefer characters with sharper edges. Any- 
way, Elarna’s talk is so fascinating that I can understand it seemed 
worth the risk. Her unquenchable conviction of her superiority: 

I don’t like rabbit [she said, spitting onion skin]. Them’s not fit 
food. My Dad he get a slab of best beef, and the cold left over he give 

to the dog. 
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Or her way of breaking a bit of bad news: 

You and me can dance nice. You manage me wonderful, though 
up street they say they see you hang afore the finish, the crazy lot you 
are. But I call it a shame him getting off so easy with that bag of dirty 
washing. I can get the men quick, only I don’t want. 

An unlikely and horrid story that forces one to believe in it and 
wrings a joke out of everyone’s misery. One of the best fiction- 
villages, too, for a long time. 

Mrs Graves’s world is earthy and sensuous. Miss Murdoch, on 
the other hand, moves in a cool glassy atmosphere of intellectual 
fairy tale, with a tremendous lot going on at a great speed. Her 
book is disconcerting because some of her characters come vividly 
to life while others remain abstract conceptions. Rosa, the sexy 
puritan, is a real person, so is her brother and the young girl, 
Annette (except when she is collecting jewels), and a lot of the 
people employed at a mythical international organization that 
plays a réle in the story. But Mischa Fox, the enchanter who holds 
them all in his spell in an alarming but unexplained way, never 
comes alive for a moment, and it is impossible to believe in him. 
As for the two Polish brothers who share Rosa’s favours they are 
perfectly credible so long as they are just harmless, puzzled factory 
workers with little English, but much less so when they become 
sinister and turn to theft and blackmail. I think this is the clue to 
Miss Murdoch’s success and failure. She has a great sense of narra- 
tive that outstrips, on the whole, her sense of character and she is, 
as a philosopher, greatly interested in the concept of good and evil, 
but has not quite managed to give it human expression. As that 
seems to be what she has set out to do in The Flight from the En- 
chanter, perhaps the book should be considered as a failure. If it is, it 
is still an audacious failure far more interesting than the general run 
of successes. Among other qualities, it has the rare one of wit, as 
opposed to funniness. 

Readers who like to know where they are, would do well to 
leave the variously sinister worlds of Mrs Graves and Miss Murdoch 
and turn to Mr Marquand’s Sincerely, Willis Wayde. This book has 
no faults that I can see and tells unhesitatingly the life of a poor 
American boy who turns into a rich American man, trampling on 
everyone as he goes. It is very competent and does exactly what it 


sets out to do and no shocks for anyone. 
CECILY MACKWORTH. 


EROS AND CIVILISATION: A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY INTO 
FREUD. By Herbert Marcuse. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s.) 

Are we on the eve of a new phase characterized by two historical 
rarities, peace and plenty? If we are, why aren’t we more pleased 
about it than we appear to be? Because we are ridden by a fear, if 
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circumstances are fair, of human beastliness becoming more shock- 
ing than ever, and becoming better equipped for extensive and very 
minute cruelties; in other words, a fear of a better organized 
domination. Such fear has already been expressed in widely read 
books by Orwell and Huxley. The great task of the next fifty years 
may be to heed their warning cries and avert their dismal forecasts 
by a steady revolution in favour of those personal and intimate 
feelings which they view as doomed. The significance of Professor 
Marcuse’s book is his use of a Freudian starting-point to move to a 
fresh statement of that revolutionary aim. He raises the question 
whether it is possible for society to liberate and follow the pleasure 
principle in such a way as to absorb much of the aggression and 
destructiveness, which, after all, are more alarming than any (un- 
likely) ‘outbreak of sexuality’. As Freud says: ‘It is easy to show that 
the value the mind sets on erotic needs instantly sinks as soon as 
satisfaction becomes readily obtainable.’ On the whole, Professor 
Marcuse considers, the ‘reality’ principle has been laid on a bit too 
thick; ’reality’ is historical and changes. He therefore distinguishes 
between basic repression and surplus repression: ‘basic’ being what is 
necessary to human living, and ‘surplus’ what is demanded by 
society in time of scarcity and war. As scarcity diminishes through 
industrial progress, the possibility emerges of a society free from 
surplus repression, which isn’t as easy as it sounds, since past 
repressions, although out of date, often remain firmly in the system. 
A non-repressive order, based on abundance, might at first seem 
regressive to those for whom civilization equates with constraint. It 
is here that Professor Marcuse associates himself with the type of in- 
sight usually given to poets and novelists. He discusses sensuous 
reason, the ‘inherent truth values of the senses’, and ‘libidinal 
morality’; in fact, pictures something that might gradually approxi- 
mate to an zsthetic society, offering a ‘new basic experience of 
being’. He has had to work through so much to attain to the first 
notions of this Promised Land that he hasn’t breath or vision 
enough left to satisfy fully our curiosity about it, especially on such 
matters as sensuous pleasure in work. This is the main disappoint- 
ment in an otherwise important essay, a handbook for revolution- 
aries in the coming phase, in which the task is the overcoming of 
zsthetic and emotional impoverishment in society. Professor 
Marcuse has helped himself with hints and divergences from Freud, 
Hegel, Nietzsche and The thetic Letters of Schiller, and, en route, 
has eminently disagreed with Jung and with the Neo-Freudian 
Revisionists (Erich Fromm and Karen Horney). Perhaps if he 
could be less concerned with the prospect of specialist and vinegary 
critics (his ‘reality’ principle as author) he might give himself more 
to the pleasure principle in another book, in unrepressed specula- 


tion on this phase ahead. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour: the clues will combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters. Many answers will be 
—— names. Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some aspect 
of the whole word or words required: most clues will also contain further help, 
such as a reference to a word’s parts, to its letters, or to a second meaning. Ana- 
grams, however, will be used more sparingly than in most crosswords. Explanatory 
notes, with references, will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the sixth of a new Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, June 25th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 
The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 






. Result of Christopher’s use of the astronomer’s telescope? (5, 8) 
g. Smart jolt by the river, alias Leatherstocking (5, 6) 


10. Magical centre of apocryphal book (3) 
11, ‘——, this is stupid stuff’ — early comedian (7) 










12. Conrad’s was secret — not a pro. (5) 
14. The marksman to give the game away (4) 
15. Leader of revolting slaves, alias Liebknecht (9) 


18. Get editor of Pall Mall Gazette to write what the criminal did, back- 
sliding (9) 


19. Summoned to hear Montrose’s end — Irene Vanbrugh’s part (4) 
21. Mrs George turns French cloth (5) 

23. ‘Blossoming boughs in laughter shake’ (Bridges) (2, 5) 
26. Part of Mikado’s torture for music-hall singer (3) 

27. Tat perversion? Was more than ready to take his gruel (6, 5) 
Description of Christopher’s Lady and the salamander (3, 3, 7) 


















CLUES DOWN 






. Lord Peter’s Harriet corrupts 19 (4) 
2. Constable to Watchman: ‘Have a care that your bills be ——’ (3, 6) 






Tom, the old pugilist — creator of 1 down (6) 
He marched against Hudibras — mostly a disaster (5) 


3 

4 

5. Silas adopted her: she appears in passé epic (5, 4) 
6 

7 

8 






Wife of Pietro had stringed instrument to stake (8) 


An Exmoor robber has to cheat people (5) 
‘Her terrible tale you can’t assail’ — a P.M. I celebrate! (9) 







13. Murderous naturalist and principal heavyweight (9) 





15. Famous sculptor who won the Derby (9) 


16. Madame of Romance has climbing holiday all in one! (9) 






17. Greek Testament scholar changes Joanna’s quarter (8) 
20. Empedocles committed himself to this packer (6) 


22. Norwegian quintessentialized in 1891 (5) 







24. Bitter way of tossing the caber (5) 
Falstaff claimed to be the fattest Windsor one (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 13 


NOTES 


ACROSS 
1. Lucasta. 4. The Dam Busters. 
g. Les Miserables. 10. Time & the C. 
12. anagram. 14. Shute. 25. A. Hill. 
28. Crown & anchor. 


DOWN 
2. Woden. 3. Peter Pan. 5. Cymbeline. 
8. II Henry IV 1. 1. 13. Beasts & 
Superbeasts. 15. pru-dish. 18. A Fare- 
well to Arms: anagram. 21. Made 
attempt on Napoleon III: Ps. 29: 
anagram. 
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